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A DUENNA 


By Ben Aut Haacin 


ITTLE opportunity is given to the general public to enjoy the 

work of the group of brilliant portrait painters which has arisen in 
America. It 1s, therefore, our plan to present in HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
from time to time, reproductions of a number of the good examples of 
recent American portraiture. This portrait by Ben Ali Haggin is of a 
descendant of one of the oldest Cuban families and is interesting 
for the effective simplicity and individuality of the workmanship. 
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Good Men Needed 


FFAIRS of much moment, not only to rail- 
roads but to shippers, to consumers, to 
everybody, are in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. With three vacancies 
to be filled on that body, President Wilson con- 
fronts the need of men equipped with special abil- 
ity as well as with the highest sense of public 
service. Theloss of Mr. Marble is severe. When 
Franklin K. Lane, who had dominated the Com- 
mission, was made Secretary of the Interior, it 


was at his earnest request that Mr. Marble was | 


A terrific load of | 


chosen to fill the vacancy. 
work fell upon him, as it had fallen upon Mr. 
Lane, and that work may have hastened his 
death. Another of the vacancies arises through 
the expiration of the term of Commissioner 
Clements. Mr. Clements has done such good 
work that we think he ought to be reappointed. 
He is advanced in years, to be sure, but men grow 
old at different periods, and Mr. Clements is full 
of vigor as well as full of experience and ability. 
In his two terms and a part of another he has 
been absolutely right-minded. At all times, he 
has been an admirable representative of the pub- 
lie’s interest. At sixty-seven, he has not only 
the energy of youth, but its enthusiasm. 


All Together 


ET us not forget, in the various controversies 
about railroads and money trusts, or in any 
other controversies of the day, that rightly seen, 
the interests of all classes are the same. When 
there is a railroad wreck, the public is likely to 
assume that its interests are in conflict with the 
interests of the men who control the railroad. 
This can be true only in a limited and narrow 
sense. 
and the welfare of the road must be the same, and 


this is recognized by the wiser business men, as | 
» the most reactionary papers. 


well as by the wiser critics of business. Indeed, 
the most encouraging aspect of our study of 
economic and business conditions today is that 
every month finds many more men engaged in 
active business who are studying the public 


| needs and public welfare, and a larger proportion 
| of the critical public who, instead of indulging in 


mere class hostilities, realize that sound business 
and sound government must be in harmony, and 


| are seeking not for vague agitation but for genuine 


constructive solution. Business problems are the 
dominating problems today, and what will do 
most to make this a genuinely great country will 
be a spirit of codperation, every class in the com- 
munity studying not only its own needs, but 
sympathetically the needs of all the other classes. 


In the long run, the welfare of the public | 








They Come Fast 
HILE Mr. Brandeis’ series on how to break 


up the money trust is progressing, events 
move so rapidly that it is quite impossible to 
keep up with the object lessons. The exposure 
of evils caused by interlocking directorates was 
already on the presses when further light was shed 
on this condition by the investigation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into the receiver- 
ship of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, 
commonly known as “The Frisco”’ road. That 
railroad failed, a victim to high finance. The 
Frisco directors and bankers had formed syndi- 
cates to buy or build connecting railroads which 
they sold to the Frisco Company at exorbitant 
prices, which they were able to do because the 
same men acted for the purchasers and were them- 
selves the sellers. These transactions yielded to 
the syndicate profits of from seventy-five to one 
hundred per cent. on the investment. Just stop 
a minute and think of that. The banker 
members of the syndicate not only had their 
share of the syndicate profits but in addition re- 
ceived bankers’ commissions on the sale of the 
Frisco securities issued to raise the money for 
paying the syndicates. When the road failed, 
bankers who had taken part in the looting con- 
trolled the legal proceedings against the road. 
Receivers appointed were members of the syndi- 
cates. The financiers who looted the property 
seem to be still in control of it. Perhaps, there- 
fore, inadequate freight rates are not the main 
reason why investors hesitate to buy railroad 
securities. Perhaps also this complete exposure 
of the money trust comes none too soon. 


Honesty 


HE Times Union of Jacksonville, Florida, is 

not very well known to us, but its methods 

are those which we find usually associated with 

The following is a 
quotation from it: 

*“Harper’s WEEKLY advises: ‘Always put the 
date so you can add it up with the rest of the bill.’ 
Mind you, this is in the day of a pure food com- 
mission and other progressive institutions.” 

Now, of course, HARPER’s WEEKLY advised 
nothing of the sort as the Times Union well knew. 
Instead of that, it printed a humorous cartoon, 
laughingly criticising the grocer who gave that 
advice to his assistant. While we have no knowl- 
edge of this publication, we are so accustomed to 


‘standpat methods of misrepresentation that we 


should be willing to wager, in the dark, a modest 
sum that the Times Union is the reactionary 
agent of its neighborhood. 
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Total Eclipse 


‘ 


F old, the expression “‘a Sun story” used to 


stand among newspaper men, all over the | 
country, for a piece of writing which crackled | 
with electricity, and was at the same time abso- | 
lutely clear—good English of the straight-from- | 


the-shoulder sort. But now— Listen to this 
alleged sentence and guess what Charles A. Dana 
is doing in his grave: 


All this time, skipping lightly over what once was Gree- 

ley and now is Herald Square, and Longacre, now Times 
Square, and climbing out of the subway at what is now 
known as Columbus Circle, but which undoubtedly will be 
changed, after Honorable Hearst builds on his corner lot 
there, to American and Journal place, one came upon the 
quietest election night crowd, always excepting the bell 
ringers and horn blowers who ring and blow no matter how 
elections go, that the city has seen. 
It is an attempt at the Sun’s old spirit, and what 
an attempt! What chance has gayety against 
the sort of English that “prep” school boys are 
asked to re-write on examination papers? 

Where are the Suns of yesteryear? 


Wilson and the Bosses 
HROUGHOUT the Presidential campaign 


last year it was constantly asserted that 
the election of Mr. Wilson meant the triumph of 
the bosses, those mentioned being always, 
Murphy, Tom Taggart and Roger Sullivan. It 
would be difficult to find any one now who 
believes that Wilson’s election resulted in the 
triumph of Murphy, especially since the chief 
Federal office in the gift of the Administration 
in New York City was first bestowed upon John 
Purroy Mitchel, and upon his election as the 
Anti-Tammany Mayor was given to Dudley 
Field Malone, who left his desk in the Treasury 
Department to strike Tammany and Murphy. 
As for Tom Taggart, the returns from the elec- 
tions in Indiana cities indicate his overthrow, 
despite the election of his candidate in Indian- 
apolis, through the failure of the opposition to 
unite. Has anybody heard of Roger Sullivan 
at the White House? And what happened to 
Smith in New Jersey? Nothing will do more to 
destroy boss rule in the various cities of this 
country than the success of the Administration 
now struggling in Washington to solve the big- 
gest American problems. 


The Cost of War 


HAMP CLARK, among American opponents 

of big military expenses, argues that every 
year money enough is wasted on the armies and 
navies of the world to feed, clothe, and educate 
all its children. This is indorsing the Winston 
Churchill project of a naval holiday for all 
the powers. A French ministry, fearful of Ger- 
man aggression, has just called for a loan of 
$260,000,000 to cover military expenses. This 
is four dollars from every man, woman and 
child in the French Republic; or about a 
dollar a head more than the cost of the Philip- 
pines to date, to each inhabitant of the 
United States. We know what Sherman said 
about war. What would he have said about 
preparations for war? 





Bloodletting in Mexico 
| HOMAS CARLYLE, in his Life of Cromwell, 


defending him from the charge of regicide, 
insists that his judges should put themselves 
in Cromwell’s place, where it was, ““My head or 
your head.” In the French Revolution, the 
same philosophy is expounded under the tragic 
title: ‘The loser pays.” Doubtless the Revo- 
lutionists in Mexico are not entirely conforming 
to the rules of civilized warfare. Doubtless also, 
as is evident when the consular reports come in, 
the effort has been made to picture the Constitu- 
tionalists as blood-thirsty bandits, incapable of 
self-government, while the massacres ordered 
by Huerta are glossed over. Madero and his 
kinsmen and adherents lost and paid. Those 
who took part in his overthrow and assassination 
have been captured in the defense of besieged 
cities, Torreon, Chihuahua, Victoria, and they 
have been shot as traitors to the government. 
When the Constitutionalists have been captured, 
they have paid with their lives. There are 
parallels between the French Revolution and the 
one in Mexico, and Carlyle is able to give in- 
sight into both. 


“Tt was the frightfullest thing ever borne of time! One 
of the frightfullest. This Convention did publish Lists of 
what the Reign of Terror had perpetrated. Lists of persons 
Guillotined. They contain the names of, How many persons 
thinks the Reader? Two Thousand, all but a few. There 
were above Four Thousand, cries Montgaillard. It 
a horrible sum of human lives, M. Abbe! Some ten times 
as many shot rightly on a field of battle, and one might have 
had his Glorious Victory, with Te Deum. It is not far 
from the two-hundredth part of what perished in the entire 
Seven Years’ War. History, looking back over this France 
through long times, confesses mournfully that there is no 
period to be met with, in which the general Twenty-Five 
Millions of France suffered less than in this period which 
they name Reign of Terror. But it was not the dumb mil- 
lions which suffered here; it was the Speaking Thousands 
and Hundreds and Units; who shrieked and published 
and made the world ring with their wail.” 


is 


It is a sad thing, in short, this death in warfare, 
but it is not the worst. The oppression of a 
people, such as Mexico has long known, is worse. 


Too Old 
ENRY GASSAWAY DAVIS, who has 


just celebrated his ninetieth birthday, is in 
good health and hopes others are enjoying the 
same. He has lived long enough to acquire a 
good part of the State of West Virginia. He was 
a voter before the Mexican War and was a com- 
paratively young Senator in the Seventies. One 





of the arguments against the election of the 
Democratic ticket in 1904 was that Vice-Presi- 
dential Candidate Davis would be too old to live 
out his term if elected. He has seen three Vice- 


| Presidents elected since. 


_ Senate and part of another, before his death. 


Mr. Edward Winston Pettus of Alabama once 
called on Senator Pugh and asked for the ap- 
pointment to a federal judgeship. Senator 
Pugh, so the story goes, replied that Mr. Pettus 

yas too old to be a Judge, whereupon Mr. Pettus 
made the courteous retort that he was not too old 
to be United States Senator in the place of Sena- 
tor Pugh. The people of Alabama agreed with 
Mr. Pettus and he served one full term in the 
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Not So New 


HE “movies” (perhaps we should omit the 
quotation marks, the word is working into 
the language so fast) are considered a strictly 
twentieth-century development. Here is an 
amusement advertisement which appeared in the 
public prints in England exactly 101 years ago. 


curious Pictures, with moving Figures, representing the 
History of the Heathen Gods, which move as artificially 
as if Living: the like not seen before in Europe. The 
whole contains near an hundred Figures, beside Ships, 
Beasts, Fish, Fowl and other embellishments, some near a 
Foot in height; all which have their respective and peculiar 
Motions, their very Heads, Legs, and Arms, Hands and 
Fingers, Artificially moving to what they perform, and 
setting one Foot before another like Living Creatures, in 
such a manner that nothing but Nature can excel it. It 
will continue to be seen every Day from 10 in the Morning 
till 10 at Night. 


This will probably hold you for a while, 
although it must be admitted that the moving 
pictures of 1812 were different in mechanism and 


extent from those which play so large a part in | 


the life of 1913. 


* Medical Freedom” Tactics 


RGANIZED to fight the growing affiliation 

between the State and the “regular” 
medical profession, the National League for 
Medical Freedom does many things which indi- 
cate its definition of “‘freedom.” 





What Some Women Are Doing 


N a certain community, in a mountainous 
region of the South, there is almost no money, 
no railroads, no commerce. The people can 
scarcely scrape together enough to pay taxes. 
Nevertheless the women are doing a great deal 


| to make progress possible, and they are doing 
At the Duke of Marlborough’s Head in Fleetstreet, is | 
now to be seen a new Invented Machine, composed of five 


it along the lines of traditional domestic indus- 
tries. In one house, for instance, that we know 
of, the women can all the vegetables and fruits 
they use during the winter season, and sell about 


two thousand cans a year besides, all of it 





Just now the League is aiming its fire at the | 


lectures on sex hygiene that have been estab- 
lished in the Chicago public schools by the sensi- 
tive and enlightened woman superintendent. 
School attendance on these lectures is not com- 
pulsory, nor is the abused “‘taxpayer” on their 
account a penny out of pocket. The League 
is in the position of a group which attempts 
not simply to defend its own “rights” but to 
deprive the others of something which they want. 
Recently the League sent stenographers to re- 
port the lecture given at the Bryant School by 
Dr. A. C. Cotton, who was president last year 
of the Chicago Medical Society, and the lecture 
given at the Hyde Park High School by Dr. 
C. J. Hopkirk, another reputable physician. 
The League took extracts from these lectures, 


printed them in a circular, and then submitted | 


the circular to Postmaster Campbell for an opin- 
ion as to whether these extracts made the leaflet 
too “obscene” to circulate in the mails. 
postmaster is the same official who last year barred 
the report of the Chicago Vice Commission from 
the mails. He ruled, after consultation with 
his superiors, that the circulars were unmailable. 


The secretary of the League then called up the | 


city editors and got into the newspapers a sensa- 
tional account of the character of the lectures 
given in the public schools. It was a cheap 
triumph. No organization which really cares 
for “freedom” will summon the so-called ‘‘Com- 
stock act” to its aid. That statute places it 
in the hands of unknown and irresponsible federal 
officials the power to censor all our literature 
dealing with the subject of sex. 

The appeal to such a body is a pretty example 





The | 





of what “‘freedom” means to the League. “Toit, | 


freedom” means merely hostility to knowledge. | 





in quarts, for ten cents a quart, and including 
everything from peaches and cherries to beans 
and tomatoes. These women knit their own 
stockings, and spin the thread. They wear 
calicoes and coarse shoes and real bonnets to 
church, but they have done much toward revo- 
lutionizing diet and thus toward establishing 
the health of their community. Children who 
formerly lived the year round on bread and meat 
and sorghum and had scurvy are now well and 
vigorous. Lessons in canning are being given 
to the girls in the crossroads schoolhouses, and 
every country fair has its exhibit of school- 
girls’ canning display. All of which is extremely 
constructive work along lines of effort that we 
sometimes think of as almost obsolete. 


Defoe on the Feminist Movement 


HE freedom of women has always had its 

champions, and, naturally enough, it has 
not been in every case the cavaliers who have 
understood them. In 1697 it was Daniel Defoe, 
that practical adventurer and brilliant journal- 
ist. He was no courtier, but he believed it was 
barbarous that women should be deprived of 
the advantages of education, and he suggested, 
just one hundred years before our American 
Mary Lyon was born, that an academy be 
established “differing but little from the public 
schools,’ wherein such ladies as desired should 
have “all the advantages of learning suitable to 
to their genius.”” He would deny to them “no 
sort of learning,” but he would advocate es- 
pecially history, “that they might understand 
the world and be able to know and judge of 
things’; music and dancing, “because they are 
their darlings”; the graces of speech, that their 
conversation might be desirable. The ladies 
in the academy were to suffer neither “guards 
nor spies.” Defoe was canny enough to know 
the opposition, and in his refutation he suggests 
the hue and ery against such a project. The hue 
and cry today has advanced from education to 
suffrage. “It looks,” urges Defoe, “as if we 
denied women the advantages of education for 
fear they should vie with the men in their im- 
provements.” He suspects that “the world are 
mistaken in their practice about women”; for 
he cannot think that ‘God Almighty ever made 
them so delicate, so glorious creatures . . . so 
agreeable and delightful to mankind . . . all to 
be only stewards of our houses, cooks and 
slaves.” And he looks ahead confidently. “This 
chapter is but an essay at the thing,” he says. 
“T refer the practice to those happy days, if 
ever they shall be, when men shall be wise 
enough to mend it.”” The day seems near. 























HERE is something new under the sun. There is 
something new in the Twentieth Century. 

Men and women are finding that it is safe to be 
honest with each other; that it is not safe to be dis- 
honest with themselves. 

Fairy tales are being discarded for scientific facts. 
Mature English is replacing baby talk. Women are get- 
ting the recognition usually accorded to adults. Women 
are getting an understanding of the exact rating given 
them by men and are facing the facts disclosed. 

The finances of the world have not been understood by 
women, for men have not considered wives, mothers, or 
sweethearts eligible to knowledge of accounts. 

Mathematics, formerly supposed to be masculine, is 
now known to be of common gender. Women are doing 
their own bookkeeping and are studying economics. 
And they find that it is most improvident to give 
all their time, energy, and capacity for earning, in 
exchange for an uninsured assurance of food, shelter, 
and clothing. 

They have proved that it is easy for a woman, endowed 
with the usual amount of brain, physical and moral 
strength, to earn a living. An exceptionally intelligent 
woman can earn her living and take care of a mother and 
sisters, and have a surplus besides. Women have found, 
too, that exceptionally intelligent women are no more 
rare than are exceptionally intelligent men. 

Woman’s possessions, which were formerly in a dream 
world, or whose imaginary wealth was in a life to come, 
now have form and substance. 

The old prayer, “Oh, Lord, make our women virtuous 
and our men brave!” has been transposed, and we are 
legislating that men become virtuous, and our women are 
becoming brave because they are exploring the world. It 
is only the unknown and the untried that is feared. 


HE first woman who mounted a bicycle and rode out 
of her father’s dooryard into the public highway 
blazed a way for woman’s physical independence. 
The first woman who successfully operated a type- 
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CW 


Under - 


the Sun 


By 
ALICE HUBBARD 


{llustrated by Oliver Herford 


writer and proved that her work was worth a price in the 
commercial world, was a pioneer. 

Bishop Vincent gave to women a new earth when he 
founded the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles 
throughout the land. 

He made an opportunity for every woman in Christen- 
dom to use her brain as an organ. 

The first Woman’s Club opened up a new civilization. 
It gave to women moral fiber, purpose, courage, deter- 
mination, power. 

When Mary Smith stood on a platform and spoke to 
the women in that club, it was impressed upon her 
that she was an entity, a personality. She found that to 
speak in public was not so heroic nor so wonderful as 
many things she had done in the routine work of her ob- 
scure life. And she found, too, that the semi-public rec- 
ognition was quite refreshing. 

Then followed the conviction that since she was an 
individual in this club, away from male protection, she 
had individual rights and responsibilities elsewhere, per- 
haps everywhere. This aroused her to the recognition of 
the fact that she was somebody or nobody in and of her- 
self. Then she threw down the shield that had been held 
before her by man, and thrust back into its scabbard the 
sword that had been said to be used in her defense. 

Woman has begun to think for herself, to fight her own 
battles, to live for herself, to carry responsibility, to 
teach her children to do the same. 

When Elizabeth Cady Stanton called the first Woman's 
Rights Meeting in America, those who responded to the 
call did not know that they were striking off bonds more 
difficult to remove than those which bound black slave 
to white owner. It was very plain, the whole world 
knew that the white man owned the black man. But 
men and women had not eyes that could see that there 
was a servitude sanctioned by Church and State, tradi- 
tion and sentiment, far more insidious and detrimental 
to man’s progress than was openly acknowledged slavery. 
Men and women had not the courage to acknowledge the 
fact of such servitude even had they been able to see it. 
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THE home and family as it was supposed to have 

existed for ages, was supposed, also, to have had 
upon it the sanction of a Divinity unchanged and 
unchangeable. 

The men in the territory of Wyoming did not know 
theirs was a modern chivalry incomparable with any 
other, when they made demand upon the federal govern- 
ment that the women of their territory, having done 
work equal with theirs in the development of that country 
should be entered as absolute equals in every political 
right with them. And no bribe or political advantage 
could tempt them to enter the Union on any other terms. 
When Wyoming entered the Union as a state, hers was a 
true democracy. 

These forces, though not recognized except as subjects 
for caricatures in the beginning, have been cumulative. 

Now they have become a power. All these forces 
working together have made the thrill, the stir of new 
life, the palpable awakening of conscience and of the 
intelligence of the world into what is known as the 
“Feminist Movement.” 

The change in the world has been so gradual that we 
are surprised to find it a new world in which woman exists 
as an entity. 

Woman finds, to her surprise, that she is really an 
equal part of every part of the world. 

Her interests are in everything that is. But so new is 
this that we are impressed more with what woman de- 
mands than with what man demands. 


ITHIN a year the Feminist Movement has be- 
come of interest to everyone. 

To espouse the cause of the woman suffrage phase 
of the Feminist Movement is now popular. Magazines 
and newspapers that once set their whole force of artists 
to ridiculing the women who asked for primitive, political 
rights, now have their caricaturists holding up to ridicule 
the men who oppose it. There is even a growing sym- 
pathy toward the English militants. 

It has been a harder struggle for man to accept femin- 
ism than for woman to have established it. 

Men, since they took possession of the world, have been 
the active, creative element, and women the submissive 
and passive. Now, the only discomforts which women 
feel are growing pains which carry with them the thrill of 
joy—ample compensation for discomfort. 

Men have felt that what women gained would be 
their loss, that they and their world were losing 
something. 

The woman movement has seemed to men iconoclastic 
—their idols have been broken. Men’s old ideals of 
what a woman should be are shattered. 

We will part with anything more readily than with 
our ideals. “Leave me my dreams! I am accustomed 
to the old dreams! Let me dream again!”’ So have the 
dreaming masses cried throughout the ages of the world 
whenever new truth has been expressed, and the dream- 
ers have been disturbed. 

Socrates was killed because he disturbed the dreams of 
the Athenians; so was Jesus; so was Stephen. This 
was why Hypatia suffered death—Savonarola, Bruno, 
Servetus, Mary Dyer, and in our own time Ferrari. 
Galileo, Spinoza, Copernicus, Anne Hutchinson, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Thomas Paine, Charles Darwin, Inger- 
soll, all disturbed the dreams of the people. 


\AJ EN have demanded that women be perfect, without 
*"* their having any responsibility toward perfection 
themselves. 

Man’s dreams have been of women who were forever 
faithful—no matter whether they had cause for faith or 
not; of women who were virtuous out of wedlock, 
whether the dreamer knew the significance of virtue or 
not; of women who were gentle and modest, no matter 
how boisterous their own lives; of women beautiful, 
contented, charming, sweet-tempered, helpful, hopeful, 
gracious, kind, and above all loving and forgiving under 
every circumstance that the masters might create. 

Woman has been an ideal for man, a dream-woman, a 
creation of his own brain, and therefore intrinsically a 


possession of his own; something to create, recreate 
and make to suit his mood. 

His understanding of the laws of Nature have had no 
effect upon his dreams. Natural causes must not touch 
his dream of the child-woman. 


A LL romance has been woven out of such stuff as 

such dreams are made on; and the little life- has 
been rounded by a stupor not overcome by facts. Men 
have preferred their dreams to truth—just as women 
have. “My little wife! The dearest little mother! I 
will ask my wife! My religion is in my wife’s name! 
This brave little woman!” are expressions of men who 
love their dream-wives. 

Should women begin to think for themselves; should 
they have ideas of their own; should they prove their 
thinking; what then? 

Men have feared fearfully about this. 

Many men have hid their heads in the sand, and have 
said, “It isnot so. Women do not want entity. Women 
want protection; they want to be loved, cherished and 
cared for.” 

A Southern Senator, when asked his opinion of woman 
suffrage, said, ““The ladies please me just as they are.” 
And he turned with a benevolent smile to his work of 
more legislation, and thought he had settled the woman 
question. 

What will become of the romance of the world if 
women become physically strong, if they think, make 
decisions, achieve political equality, social equality and 
commercial equality? Will not romance die? If there 
is no romance, then the great source of feeling is cut off. 
Thought is born of feeling. The imagination is depend- 
ent upon it. If romance dies, men will neither think nor 
work. Then the race will perish from the face of the 
earth—chaos will come again. “I do not fear it, my 
dear Lord!” 

Nature does not die in the Feminist Movement. 


HE love which is founded on intelligent friendship 
is finer and more enduring than a love born of pro- 
pinquity and accident. 

The old books of romance have plots so devoid of rea- 
son that they are like the plays of little children. If 
a man saved a woman from drowning he must marry her 
if possible. A woman’s nursing an eligible gentleman 
through a hospital experience, a railroad wreck, a steam- 
ship journey, a summer’s outing, a pretty face, quick 
repartee, fine physique, have been ample cause for es- 
tablishing homes, and have been sanctioned as a fit 
foundation for the most serious business of the world. 

The old romance would scarcely endure scientific analy- 
sis. The songs, poems and romances never pictured 
more than the wooing of shy maidens by ardent lovers. 

The stories of the lives of mothers and fathers were not 
considered subjects for romance. 

But wooings are short. Life is long and so are well- 
founded friendships. 

The pageantry of the early romances belongs to the 
barbarisms of the times in which it flourished. 

Love founded on the intelligent understanding of mu- 
tual interests belongs to the Twentieth Century. 

Only a few men have given serious consideration to the 
place of woman in the world, or to woman’s work and 
life. Her work and her place as they were in a primitive 
civilization have been accepted. In all this changing 
world, woman’s part is the only one that was unchanged 
and must not change. 

John Stuart Mill and Wendell Phillips are two men of 
public prominence who have given serious consideration 
to woman’s rights, and they of course received their 
reward for espousing this unpopular cause. 


LTHOUGH the ladies may not have pleased indi- 
vidual men just as they are, the woman’s place in 
their lives has pleased them; and always the romance and 
the dreams have been soothing. 
Men have come back to their dreams at night after a 
day of hard work; in sickness; after sinning; when 
temptation ceased to have a lure; when there was no 
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place else to go. And the dreams have become dearer 
seen through the mists of repentance. 

If man’s dreams were taken away, he must_live close 
to truth and face it day and night. Without them he 
would be left as defenseless as does excommunication and 
anathemization leave him. 

To so live would do away with all vicarious atonement 
and death-bed repentance. 

Bereft of this dream child-woman, and companioned 
by a woman with human qualities dominating the 
female, man must then be a man living to-day, awake 
to scientific understanding of the consequence of his 
every act. 

Men have been by no means the only dreamers. 
Women have outdreamed them, and their cloud fabric 
has been more translucent even than men’s. 

Men have come back to their dreams. Women have 
stayed by theirs day and night until they have well 
nigh lost a vital understanding of life. 

Since the industries of the home were taken into fac- 
tories, women have been superdreamers. They have been 
romantic in their.tastes and artificial in their lives. They 
have dreamed of lovers spurring over the plains, masterly 
and masterful, who would come and take possession of 
them whether they willed it or not, and carry them away 
to some fairy castle where they should be worshipped, 
idealized, served. 

Why women have thought themselves worthy of wor- 
ship, why luxuries unlimited should be their natural 
right, no one can explain. 

But the dreams have not come true, because they were 
dreams. 


HE economic waste in the world through the idleness 

and incompetence of women is inestimable. Only 

for the fact that the necessity for action in order to live 

caused women to stir and awake from their dreams, the 
race would have died. 

Uncomfortable for men as women’s discontent and un- 
rest is, it has saved the race. It has been the greatest 
blessing to men whether so recognized or not. For the 
great awakening of women has not been just for women. 
As a result, men are awakening as well. 

Women’s activities are never for themselves alone. A 
double power is always with woman; _ she works for her- 
self and for her children. Her natural instinct is to 
serve. And as it is a fact that woman and man are one, 
man must be affected when woman is. 

Woman does not enter this new world 
but as a youth, with all the enthusiasm 


as a child, 
and joy of 


youth, with the alertness and insight of a discoverer. 
She has a few prejudices to overcome. 
in her instincts. 


She is primitive 





HE has caution. She must protect her young. Her 
desire is to guard her children against that which 
leads to wrong living. She understands that government 
is for the people and its first purpose is to serve them, 
whether she has formulated this or not. Woman works 
with the idea that education is to develop the best in the 
child and to be an equipment for him for work. 

Man and woman together are responsible for the 
Feminist Movement. Man and woman together will re- 
ceive the benefits from it. Neither can prosper alone; 
neither can be ruined alone. ‘Together men and women 
go down to death, or together they live. 

Together they are learning that to be awake and to 
know truth brings more of beauty, more of love, more of 
romance into life than untruth and dreams can bring. 


There is 
History 


HERE is something new under the sun. 
something new in the Twentieth Century. 
has no record such as is now being made. 

Throughout the progress of civilization, men and 
women have not been honest with each other. Women 
have said that men were their superiors, their masters; 
that it was their happiness to endure servitude for them; 
that their desire was to be absorbed by them. And this 
has been true for a brief time in almost every woman’s 
life—then she has reluctantly repeated it for hire. 

Men have gallantly served to women the sop of 
poppy and honey that women were superior in their 
virtue, beauty, loveliness, and in all that is genuinely 
worth while. 

There were things not fit for ladies’ ears, wailings and 
complaints which men must not hear,—men must work 
and women must weep. 

But not until now have women and men both known 
that there is nothing of human interest that is not of 
equal importance to women and to men; that men 
and women should, must and do participate in all things 
together; that whatever man’s life is, he brings it into 
his home; it sits at his table; it goes with him into 
the intimate relations of his life; that to the woman 
whom he is protecting most from the world he is 
giving more of the world in which he participates than 
to anyone else. 

And woman must know that none of her refinements, 
none of her follies, none of her uselessness is or can be 
kept from the man with whom she shares her life. They 
live together and their children are the common product 
of their so living. 

And now for the first time in the history of civilization 
we are approaching a time when men and women can 
look into each other’s eyes, and with absolute honesty 
say to each other, we are equal. 

This is the new thing under the sun. 











THE GREATER KINDNESS? 


There has been much agitation recently against the conduct of Sing Sing, and indeed all over the country against 
penitentiary methods in general, it being thought by many that society ought to have brains enough to punish 
criminals in some manner that might make more for reform and less for discouragement and degradation. Mr. 
Cesare’s cartoon indicates his belief that imprisonment, in its bad form, is hardly, if at all preferable to the 
electric chair. We have, at any rate, progressed far enough to realize the nature of the problem and to be 
seeking a reasonable solution that shall bring the criminal out of jail a better and more useful man than he entered. 








Serve One Master Only! 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 








T N the previous articles of this series Mr. Brandeis has described the concentration of financial power in the hands 


“ee 


of a few bankers, 


he discusses some of the proposals for curing these evils by legislation. 


HE Pujo Committee and its able 

counsel, Mr. Samuel Untermyer, 

have presented the facts con- 
cerning the Money Trust so clearly that 
the conclusions appear inevitable. Their 
diagnosis discloses intense financial con- 
centration and the means by which it is 
effected. Combination,—the intertwin- 
ing of interests,—is shown to be the all- 
pervading vice of the present system. 
With a view to freeing industry, the Com- 
mittee recommends the enactment of 
twenty-one specific remedial provisions. 
Each of these measures is wisely framed 
to meet some abuse disclosed by the 
evidence; and if all of them are adopted 
the Pujo legislation would undoubtedly 
alleviate present suffering and aid in 
arresting the disease. But many of the 
remedies proposed are “local”? ones, and 
a cure is not possible, without treatment 
which is fundamental. Indeed, a major 
operation is necessary. This the Com- 
mittee has hesitated 


The Prohibition of Common 
Directors in Potentially Com- 
peting Corporations 


1. National Banks. The objection to 
common directors, as applied to bank- 
ing institutions, is clearly shown by the 
Pujo Committee; and its recommendation 
is in accordance with the legislation or 
practice of other countries. The Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, the 
National Bank of Belgium, and the lead- 
ing banks of Scotland all exclude from 
their boards persons who are directors 
in other banks. By law, in Russia 
no person is allowed to be on the board 
of management of more than one bank; 
and in Massachusetts a similar law has 
been applied to savings banks. 

2. State Banks and Trust Companies. 
The reason for prohibiting common direc- 
tors in banking institutions applies equally 
to national banks and to state banks in- 


our financial oligarchy,” by means of the consolidation of banks and trust companies, the 
combination of railroad systems, and the undue multiplication of the functions of the investment banker. 


In this issue 


pany doing business in the same place. 
The proposed concession opens the door 
to grave dangers. In the first place the 
provision would permit the interlocking 
of any national bank not with one 
trust company only, but with as many 
trust companies as the bank has 
directors. 


UT even if the bill were amended so as 

to limit the possible interlocking of 

a bank to a single trust company, the 
wisdom of the concession would still be 
doubtful. It is true, as the Pujo Com- 
mittee states, that “the business that may 
be transacted by” a trust company is of 
“a different character” from that prop- 
erly transacted by a national bank. But 
the business actually conducted by a 
trust company is, at least in the East, 
quite similar; and the two classes of bank- 
ing institutions have these vital elements 
in common: Each is a bank of deposit, 
and each makes 





to advise; although 
the fundamental 
treatment required 
is simple: “Serve 
one Master only.” 


HE evils incident 
to “interlocking 
directorates”’ are, of 
course, fully recog- 
nized; but the pro- 
hibitions proposed 
in that respect are 
restricted to a very 
narrow sphere. 
First: The Com- 
mittee recognizes 
that potentially 
competing corpora- 
tions should not 
have a common 
director;—but it re- 
stricts this prohibi- 














loans from those 
deposits. A private 
banker may also 
transact some busi- 
ness of a character 
different from that 
properly conducted 
by a bank; but by 
the terms of the 
Committee’s bill a 
private banker en- 
gaged in the business 
of receiving deposits 
would be prevented 
from being a director 
of a national bank; 
and the reasons 
underlying that 
prohibition apply 
equally to trust 
companies and to 
private bankers. 

3. Other Corpora- 
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tion to directors 
of national banks. 
Second: The Com- 
mittee recognizes that a corporation 
should not make a contract in which one 
of the management has a private interest; 
but it restricts this prohibition (1) to 
national banks, and (2) to the officers. 


ROHIBITIONS of intertwining rela- 
tions so restricted, however supple- 
mented by other provisions, will not end 
financial concentration. The Money 
Trust snake will, at most, be scotched, not 
killed. The prohibition of a common di- 
rector in potentially competing corpora- 
tions, should apply to state banks and trust 
companies, as well as to national banks; 
and it should apply to railroad and in- 
dustrial corporations as fully as to bank- 
ing institutions. The prohibition of 
corporate contracts in which one of the 
management has a private interest should 
apply to directors, as well as to officers, 
and to state banks and trust companies 
and to other classes of corporations, as 
well as to national banks. And, as will 
be hereafter shown, such broad legisla- 
tion is within the power of Congress. 
Let us examine this further: 
10 


The most potent single source of J. P. Morgan & Co.’s power is the $162,500,000 depos- 
its including those of 78 interstate railroad, public-service and industrial corporations. 


cluding those trust companies which are 
essentially banks. In New York City 
there are 37 trust companies of which 
only 15 are members of the clearing 
house; but those 15 had on November 2, 
1912, aggregate resources of $827,875,653. 
Indeed the Bankers’ Trust Company 
with resources of $205,000,000 and the 
Guaranty Trust Company, with re- 
sources of $232,000,000, are among the 
most useful tools of the Money Trust. 
No bank in the country has larger de- 
posits than the latter; and only one bank 
larger deposits than the former. If com- 
mon directorships were permitted in 
state banks or such trust companies, 
the charters of leading national banks 
would doubtless soon be surrendered; 
and the institutions would elude federal 
control by reincorporating under state 
laws. 

The Pujo Committee has failed to apply 
the prohibition of common directorships 
in potentially competing banking insti- 
tutions rigorously even to national banks. 
It permits the same man to be a director 
in one national bank and one trust com- 


tions. The interlock- 
ing of banking insti- 
tutions is only one 
of the factors which have developed the 
Money Trust. The _ interlocking of 
other corporations has been an equally 
important element. And the prohibition 
of interlocking directorates should be 
extended to potentially competing cor- 
porations whatever the class,—life in- 
surance companies, railroads and indus- 
trial companies, as well as_ banking 
institutions. The Pujo Committee has 
shown that Mr. George F. Baker is a com- 
mon director in the six railroads which 
haul 80 per cent. of all anthracite mar- 
keted and own 88 per cent. of all an- 
thracite deposits. The Morgan asso- 
ciates are the nerus between such 
supposedly competing railroads as the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern; the Southern, the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and between supposedly competing in- 
dustrials like the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company and the 
General Electric. The nexus between all 
the large potentially competing corpora- 
tions must be severed, if the Money Trust 
is to be broken. 
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Prohibiting Corporate Contracts 
in Which the Management 


Has a Private Interest 


— principle of prohibiting corporate 
contracts in which the management 
has a private interest is applied, in the 
Pujo Committee’s recommendations, only 
to national banks, and in them only to 
officers. 

The Money Trust would not be dis- 
turbed by a prohibition limited to officers. 
Under a law of that character, financial 
control would continue to be exercised by 
the few without substantial impairment; 
but the power would be exerted through 
a somewhat different channel. Bank 
officers are appointees of the directors; and 
ordinarily their obedient servants. Indi- 
viduals who, as bank officers, are now 
important factors in the financial concen- 
tration, would doubtless resign as officers 
and become merely directors. The loss 
of official salaries involved could be easily 
compensated. No member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. is an officer in any 
one of the thirteen banking institutions 
with aggregate resources of $1,283,000,000, 
through which as directors they carry on 
their vast operations. A prohibition 
limited to officers would not affect the 
Morgan operations with these banking 
institutions. If there were minority repre- 
sentation on bank boards (which the Pujo 
Committee wisely advocates), such a pro- 
vision might afford some protection to 
stockholders through the vigilance of the 
minority directors preventing the domi- 
nant directors using their power to the 
injury of the minority stockholders. But 
even then, the provision would not safe- 
guard the public; and the primary pur- 
pose of Money Trust legislation is not to 
prevent directors from injuring stockhold- 
ers; but to prevent theirinjuring the pub- 
lic through the intertwined control of the 
banks. No prohibition limited to officers 
will materially change this condition. 


Apply the Private Interest 
Prohibition to All Kinds 
of Corporations 


The creation of the Money Trust is 
due quite as much to the encroach- 
ment of the investment banker upon 
railroads, public service, industrial, and 
‘ life-insurance companies, as to his con- 
trol of 


banks and trust companies. 


—_— J 








The Money 


Before the Money Trust can be broken, 
all these relations must severed. 
And they cannot be severed unless cor- 
porations of each of these several classes 
are prevented from dealings with their 
own directors and with corporations 
in which those directors are interested. 
For instance: The most potent single 
source of J. P. Morgan & Co.’s power 
is the $162,500,000 deposits, including 
those of 78 interstate railroad, public- 
service and_ industrial corporations, 
which the Morgans are free to use as they 
see fit. The proposed prohibition, even 
if applied to all banking institutions, 
would not affect directly this great source 
of Morgan power. If, however, the pro- 
hibition made to include railroad, 
public-service, and industrial corpora- 
tions, as well as banking institutions, 
members of J. P. Morgan & Co., will 
quickly retire from substantially all 
boards of directors. 


be 


is 


Apply the Private Interest Prohi- 
bition to Stockholding Interests 


The prohibition against one corpora- 
tion entering into transactions with an- 
other corporation in which one of its 
directors is also interested, should apply 
even if his interest in the 
poration is merely that of stockholder. 
A conflict of interest in a director may 
be just as serious where he is a stockholder 


second cor- 


The Stanley Committee, after investigation of the Steel Trust, 
concluded that representatives of certain industries which are 
largely dependent upon railroads should be absolutely 
prohibited from serving as railroad directors, 


officers or employees 





Trust 


Snake 


only 
were 


in the second corporation, as if he 
also a director. 


Special Disqualifications 


HE Stanley Committee, after investi- 
gation of the Steel Trust, concluded 
that the evils of interlocking directorates 
were so serious that representatives of cer- 
tain industries which are largely dependent 
upon railroads should be absolutely pro- 
hibited from serving as railroad directors, 
officers or employees. It, therefore, pro- 
posed to disqualify as railroad director, 
officer or employee any person engaged 
in the business of manufacturing or selling 
railroad cars or locomotives, railroad rail 
or structural steel, or in mining and selling 
coal. The Stanley bill, if enacted, would 
certainly do away with many present 
abuses and would, to that extent, lessen 
the power of the Money Trust. 

Directors, officers, and employees of 
banking institutions should, by a similar 
provision, be disqualified from acting as 
directors, officers or employees of life- 
insurance companies. The Armstrong 
investigation showed that life-insurance 
companies were in 1905 the most potent 
factor in financial concentration. Their 
power was exercised largely through the 
banks and trust companies which they 
controlled by stock ownership and _ their 
huge deposits. The Armstrong legisla- 
tion directed life-insurance companies 
to sell their stocks. The Mutual Life 
and the Equitable did so in part. But 
the Morgan associates bought the stocks. 
And _ now, instead of the life-insurance 
companies Controlling the banks and trust 
companies, the latter and the bankers 
control the life-insurance companies. 


How the Prohibition May Be 
Limited 


HE Money Trust cannot be destroyed 

unless all classes of corporations are 
included in the prohibition of interlocking 
directors and of transactions by corpora- 
tions in which the management has a 
private interest. But it does not follow 
that the prohibition must apply to every 
corporation of each class. Certain ex- 
ceptions are entirely consistent with 
merely protecting the public against the 
Money Trust; although protection of 
minority stockholders and business ethics 
demands that the rule prohibiting a cor- 
poration from making contracts in which 
a director has a private financial interest 
should be universal in its application. 
The number of corporations in the United 
States Dec. 3, 1912, was 305,336. Of these 
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only 1610 have a capital of more than 
$5,000,000. Few corporations (other than 
banks) with a capital of less than $5,000,- 
000 cculd appreciably affect . general 
credit conditions either through their own 
operations or their affiliations. Corpora- 
tions (other than banks) with capital 
resources of less than $5,000,000 might, 
therefore, be excluded from the scope of 
the Statute. The prohibition could also 
be limited so as not to apply to any indus- 
trial concern, regardless of the amount of 
capital and resources, doing only an in- 
trastate business; as practically all large 
industrial corporations are engaged in 
interstate commerce. This would exclude 
some retail concerns and local jobbers and 
manufacturers not otherwise excluded 
from the operation of the Act. Likewise 
banks and trusts companies located in 
cities of less than 100,000 inhabitants 
might, if thought advisable, be excluded, 
if their capital is less than $500,000, 
and their resources less than, say, $2,500,- 
000. In larger cities even the smaller 
banking institutions should be subject 
to the law. Such exceptions should 
overcome any objection which might 
be raised that in some smaller cities, 
the prohibition of interlocking direc- 
torates would exclude from the bank 
directorates all the able business men 
of the community; because they would 
fear to become directors lest they 
lose all opportunity of bank accom- 
modations. 

An exception should also be made so 
as to permit interlocking directorates 
between a corporation and its proper 
subsidiaries. And the prohibition of 
transactions in which the management 
has a private interest should, of 
course, not apply to contracts, ex- 
press or implied, for such services 
as are performed indiscriminately for 
the whole community by railroads and 
public service corporations, or for 
services, common to all customers, like 
the ordinary service of a bank for its 
depositors. 


The Power of Congress 


i ies question may be asked: Has 

Congress the power to impose these 
limitations upon the conduct of any busi- 
ness other than national banks? And if 
the power of Congress is so limited, will 
not the dominant financiers, upon the 
enactment of such a law, convert their 
national banks into state banks or trust 
companies, and thus escape from con- 
gressional control? 

The answer to both questions is clear. 
Congress has ample power to impose such 
prohibitions upon practically all cor- 
porations,—including state banks, trust 
companies and life insurance companies; 
and evasion may be made impossible. 
While Congress has not been granted 
power to regulate directly state banks, 
and trust or life insurance companies, 
or railroad, public service and indus- 
trial corporations, except in respect to 
interstate commerce, it may do so indi- 
rectly by virtue either of its control of 
the mail privilege or through the taxing 
power. 

Practically no business in the United 
States can be conducted without use of 
the mails; and Congress may in its 
reasonable discretion deny the use of the 
mail to any business, which is conducted 
under conditions deemed by Congress 
to be injurious to the public welfare. 
Thus; Congress has no power directly 
to suppress lotteries; but it has 
indirectly suppressed them by deny- 
ing, under heavy penalty, the use of 
the mail to lottery enterprises. Con- 
gress has no power to suppress directly 
business frauds; but it is constantly 
doing so indirectly by issuing fraud- 
orders denying the mail privilege. Con- 
gress has no direct power to require a 
newspaper to publish a list of its pro- 
prietors and the amount of its cir- 
culation, or to require it to mark paid- 
matter distinctly as advertising: But 
it has thus regulated the press, by deny- 
ing the second-class mail privilege, to all 


publications which fail to comply with 
the requirements prescribed. 


oO taxing power has been resorted to 

by Congress for like purposes: Con- 
gress has no power to regulate the manu- 
facture of matches, or the use of oleomar- 
garine; but it has suppressed the man- 
ufacture of the “white phosphorous” 
match and has greatly lessened the use 
of oleomargarine by imposing heavy 
taxes upon them. Congress has no 
power to prohibit, or to regulate 
directly the issue of bank notes by 
state banks, but it indirectly prohibited 
their issue by imposing a tax of ten 
per cent. upon any bank-note issued by 
a state bank. 

The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce has been similarly utilized. 
Congress cannot ordinarily provide com- 
pensation for accidents to employees or 
undertake directly to suppress _prosti- 
tution; but it has, as an incident of 
regulating interstate commerce, enacted 
the Railroad Employers’ Liability law 
and the White Slave law; and it has 
full power over the instrumentalities 
of commerce, like the telegraph and 
the telephone. 

As such exercise of congressional power 
has been common for, at least, half a 
century, Congress should not hesitate 
now to employ it where its exercise is 
urgently needed. For a comprehensive 
prohibition of interlocking directorates 
is an essential condition of our attaining 
the New Freedom. Such a law would 
involve a great change in the relation 
of the leading banks and bankers to other 
businesses. But it is the very purpose 
of Money Trust legislation to effect a 
great change; and unless it does so. 
the power of our financial oligarchy cannot 
be broken. 

But though the enactment of such a 
law is essential to the emancipation of 
business, it will not alone restore indus- 
trial liberty. It must be supplemented 
by other remedial measures. 


Some of these measures will be considered in the next issue under ““What Publicity Can Do.” 












The Business of Begging 


By HARRISON RHODES 
Illustrated by John Sloan 


THE profession of public poverty as pursued by some of its most dis- 
tinguished artists. Earnest, hard-working beggars; beggars with charm; 
famous experts among them. How different it seems under a Southern Sun 


like “art-study” generally— best 

pursued abroad. There are occa- 
sional beggars in the streets at home; 
there is, for example, a man in West 
Forty-fourth Street in New York who, 
to the certain knowledge of the writer and 
probably of many of his readers, has for 
twelve years had a wife at the point of 
death from starvation upon a bench just 
around the corner in Bryant Park. To 
have preserved a helpmate in so satisfac- 
tory a condition for so long a period 
would, even abroad, constitute a record— 
as Americans, we may be proud of him. 
But he has few worthy fellow-workers. 
Begging is, broadly speaking, a phenome- 
non for us incident to foreign travel, espe- 
cially to travel in the south of Europe and 
in the Orient. And since these places are 
no longer really remote (the least of us 
Americans may at any time be wandering 
there) it becomes of interest, perhaps even 
of importance to know what one is to 
think of begging and beggars, to arrive at 
some philosophy concerning them. 


Th study of the art of begging is— 





A T first blush,—that is, on the first trip 

abroad,—the whole matter seems 
very simple. The untraveled, at the sight 
of beggars, have emotions which are quite 
definite; all mendicants seem a disgrace 
—to themselves and to the community 
which permits their existence. It is only 
later that more experienced, perhaps 
more wearied, travelers begin to doubt 
and to wonder, that bent old men and 
withered crones come to seem less indi- 
viduals than symbols, and the shivering, 
whining wretches about some great 
cathedral door cause us to put questions 
which every one nowadays is beginning to 
put to himself, as to the beauty and value 
of an organized society which permits 
human creatures so to degrade themselves 
for a copper coin. It is, however, per- 
haps as well to start a trip abroad—and an 
article—with a natural and healthy con- 
tempt for medicancy. In any case, beg- 
gars ask neither your sanction nor mine 
nor any traveler’s for the pursuit of their 
chosen occupation. The profession of 
public poverty is, across the seas, one rec- 
ognized by the community, ancient, and, 
one might almost say, honorable. 


4 


= example, in Cordova, in Spain, 
though mendicancy is (theoretically 
at least) forbidden by municipal ordi- 
nance, worthy persons may be, and are 
in considerable numbers, licensed by the 
authorities to beg! They may be known 
by the heavy and imposing brass plaques 
setting forth this fact which hang from 
their venerable necks, and by the calm- 
ness and assurance with which they make 
their demands:—they are grandees of the 
profession, they skulk down no side streets, 
with one eye on the policeman, like their 
New York brethren, they whimper forth 
no terror-stricken plea as night falls. It 
is a little as if they considered that any 
well-conducted Spanish town had need 
of beggars, and that those who satisfied 


this want were earning an honest wage. 

They might ever maintain that in some 
cases there are considerable preliminary 
expenses attached to begging. Take, for 
example, the towns in which gipsy beg- 
gars are expected, are indeed a necessary 
part of the romantic local color. The 
little girls who beg must have especially 
bright colored kerchiefs tied round their 
shoulders, gay ribbons and fresh flowers 
placed coquettishly in their hair. As for 
Gipsy Kings and Queens who so unques- 
tionably “add” to any southern land- 
scape, their equipment might easily run 
to fair sums of solid money. Yet all this 
picturesqueness is put at the service of the 
public for an occasional penny or the 
price of a picture post-card of their 
Majesties. Dishevelment and tatters are 
also an almost essential part of certain 
foreign scenes—one is tempted sometimes 
to wonder whether it does not cost not 
merely trouble but money to be always in 
the raggedest rags. Does the reader be- 
gin at all to catch the feeling of the highly 
complicated, highly civilized organiza- 
tion which begging is in these effete coun- 
tries of the East? There are quantities 
of recondite and interesting economic 
questions awaiting the patient investiga- 
tor;—the advantages, for example, of 
beggars working coéperatively and shar- 
ing profits, and as well the problem of 
beggars (especially blind ones) hiring out 
their services for’a fixed wage to an em- 
ployer, who then systematizes and regu- 
lates upon a larger scale, say, the begging 
around a certain church or in a certain 
quarter of the town. Some day there are 
certain to be trades unions of beggars and 
even a Beggars’ Trust. 


HERE are in all towns, in the coun- 
tries where begging flourishes, what 
might be termed recognized or estab- 
lished beggars. Even without the Cor- 
dovan licenses they are judged by the 
community in which they live worthy 
of patronage. By tacit, unofficial agree- 
ment they have the right to certain fat 
places, to sunny corners where one iscom- 
fortable, by church doors where the tak- 
ings are sure to be large. Whether such 
positions descend by inheritance, or are 
subject to sale, or are open when vacant 
to merit and age it is excessively difficult 
for the foreign investigator to determine. 
(A side light merely is shed by the rise in 
rent in a certain miserable row of houses 
in a hungry little town since a palatial 
new hotel was built on the hill above it— 
from the moment, in fact, when it was 
discovered how well the children scream- 
ing for pennies in the backyards did from 
the foreign guests on the terrace above!) 
Certain begging positions must bring ina 
very decent revenue. There is for exam- 
ple the man without legs at the entrance 
to the Vatican Museums in Rome; his 
privilege would certainly sell for some 
thousands. Yet even the most violent 
could scarcely begrudge him anything. 
A man without legs is in no case very 
handsomely equipped for the struggle for 


life. And this one is, you know by just 
looking at him, quite the best fellow in the 
world. And with quite the most engaging 
manners—he performs the amazing feat 
of remembering, among the hundreds or 
thousands a day who visit the galleries, 
all those who have given him a penny as 
they arrived, greeting them with a smile 
as they depart, and calling their carriages 
or cabs for them. He is undoubtedly a 
vested interest, a monopoly; some day 
possibly, with a reform Pope in the Vati- 
can, he may be prohibited. Meanwhile 
one tourist at least hopes he is rich, 
though the chances are that he makes 
about fifty cents a day. 


RS beggars are the subject of de- 
lightful legends in all countries, but 
it is perhaps as well in speaking of them 
to draw only upon personal experience. 
The writer had at one time the problem- 
atic honor of the acquaintance of “‘ Bibi- 
la-Purée,” who was Paris’s most famous 
beggar. He begged at church doors and 
had a pretty trick of turning his eyelids 
inside out which made him one of the best 
false blind men in the profession. He had 
as well a peculiarly poignant whine, and 
with these two accomplishments he could 
set his friends roaring with laughter of 
an evening in the café. It was his whim 
to be the friend of men of letters. And 
sometimes with his day’s takings he be- 
came their patron. Shabby novelists 
have willingly consumed a cup of coffee at 
his expense, and more than once did one 
of the greatest of French poets accept the 
trifling loan from Bibi which paid the rent 
or bought that night’s supper. It was 
the habit in those days, when ART was 
spelt with capital letters, to say that in so 
diverting the money of the pious dull 
bourgeois toward the aristocracy of intel- 
lect he had done well. Peace to his ashes! 


ITH such ideal careers, such exam- 

ples before their eyes, it is small won- 
der if earnest, hard-working beggars, who 
take their profession seriously, come to 
have a pride in it. People pursued by 
hordes of beggars as by flocks of birds of 
prey have been known, in exasperation, to 
term them mercenary. But mercenary 
people, one is led by the dictionary to sup- 
pose, will do anything for money. Beg- 
gars certainly will not, they will only beg 
forit. One may instance here the famous 
story of a gentleman struggling with a 
valise at a Spanish station where there 
were no porters. Accosted by an able- 
bodied beggar who asserted he was starv- 
ing, the stranger started to hand him the 
bag, glad enough, in his simple American 
way, to give the fellow a chance “‘to earn 
an honest penny.” But the Spaniard 
drew himself up proudly and wrapped 
himself in the tattered dignity of his 
cloak. 

“The gentleman makes a mistake,” he 
said coldly, “I am not a porter, I am a 
beggar,” and turned away. Was he not 
an idealist, making sacrifices for his 
principles? 
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“In darkness, with 


O become a good beggar one should 
undoubtedly begin young; old people 
who turn to the profession only when the 
pinch of poverty actually drives them 
never attain quite the finished technique 
nor the tenacity of purpose of those 
trained from childhood. So generally is 
this recognized that in most begging 
countries almost all children learn to beg, 
even though later they may cease the 
practice. A very young child’s time is 
not valuable, the parents presumably 
argue; he has, as it were, nothing to lose, 
and anything which he may make is clear 
profit. Here will perhaps be appropriate 
the pretty story of the good little girl in 
the third-class carriage in the railway 
train traveling with her mother to visit 
relatives in a distant city. She had, 
quite unaided by mamma, the nice idea of 
jumping off the train at stations where 
the length of the stop permitted it, and 
begging of the first-class passengers. She 
took good care to be back before the train 
started again and thus before the jour- 
ney’s end she had been able to beg of the 
whole train’s company and had made a 
nice little sum with which, let us hope, she 
bought a pretty present for her Aunt 
Emma. Can it be wondered that a radi- 
ant mother beamed from the car window 
upon her darling’s childish effort? In the 
child, it cannot be too strongly asserted, 
is often seen the future professional 
beggar. 
Tenacity of purpose in the face of re- 
buffs,—a thing surely to be counted a 





outstretched hand, waiting, waiting forever.” 


virtue—often develops very early. And 
ingenuity in putting one’s plea may show 
in the youngest. A gentleman out for a 
stroll last spring came back to his hotel 
door accompanied by forty determined 
children who had followed him distances 
varying from one to two miles in spite of 
his reiterated statements, in something at 
least resembling their own language, that 
he meant to give them nothing. And as 
for ingenuity the writer thinks he himself 
has seen budding genius. A boy of eight, 
arguing earnestly that he should be given 
a small copper coin first plead hunger. 
When this failed, he gave imagination full 
swing. He asserted variously that the 
money would help him buy a new cap, 
then new shoes, and finally that it was 
urgently needed, that with it—one cent 
was all he asked—he could go to the 
dentista. Americano and have a tooth 
filled! And if one cent could do it that 
tooth is now filled. The dentist’s address 
might be useful. 


N maturer years eternal pertinacity, 

eternal vigilance and ingenuity are 
still the price of success. A memory 
comes back of a small railway station in 
the Latin South where two trains man- 
aged to crash into each other. They did 
so fairly gently, being both in the habit of 
running slowly. Still, although there 
were few serious accidents, there was a 
good deal of hand luggage flying out of 
the racks and smashing passengers upon 
their heads; there were some people 





badly bruised, several arms broken, and a 
good many ladies screaming nicely. But 
exactly at this moment, before the confu- 
sion and excitement had had an instant to 
subside in, beggars appeared at the car- 
riage windows and whined for alms. 
Accident or no accident, they pursued 
their calling bravely. They would have 
begged upon a battlefield. 

As an instance of high-class technical 
achievement might perhaps be men- 
tioned a blind beggar who was able, 
merely by his senses of touch and hearing, 
instantly to detect counterfeit money and 
return it to the giver with a sharp re- 
proof. He had, it must be conceded, the 
advantage of being blind, without that 
his achievement would have attracted no 
attention. 

Of course deformity, either congenital 
or acquired, is a help in the profession. 
A hunchback or a dwarf is almost inevit- 
ably destined to a comparatively easy 
career as a beggar, or a vendor of post- 
cards or lottery tickets—an allied pro- 
fession. There is a kind of sad grim 
humor in the fact that in the swarming 
families of the poor a little hunchback 
must actually be welcomed as having his 
own special chance in the world, as per- 
haps have also the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind. But it is just this kind of hu- 
mor about beggars which makes one in 
the end wonder just what miserable sad 
truth lies behind their existence in the 
world. 


i lagen may be rich beggars, and un- 

worthy beggars, but beggars on the 
whole mean poverty and need ard suffer- 
ing. And almsgiving means that the 
world in which they exist recognizes their 
demand—for nothing really continues 
permanently without some kind of sanc- 
tion from the community. They thrive 
best in hungry. countries, and often where 
tyranny and injustice have through the 
centuries taken their toll of the dregs of 
humanity. There is something in throw- 
ing yourself wholly upon the mercy of 
your neighbors which unquestionably 
stirs an emotion in Southern and Eastern 
people which we of the more practical 
North and West do not feel. In the Ori- 
ent the first step to sainthood is to give 
up work, seat yourself with a wooden 
bowl in the market-place, and ask for 
charity. Perhaps in all these lands it is 
thought that alms benefit the giver as 
much as the receiver, and that it is best 
that the rich man should sometimes see 
face to face the poor man whom he helps. 
Indeed much might be said of the deaden- 
ing of the sensibilities that may in this 
America of ours come from merely 
signing checks and letting others ad- 
minister your kindnesses. The personal 
obligation is perhaps the strongest we 
can feel. Among duties unfulfilled the 
beggars to whom perhaps one ought to 
have given live like accusing ghosts to 
haunt one’s memories. 


HERE was a little boy of something 
like eight who once came after the 
stranger through deserted midnight 
streets, hobbling madly on his crutches 
to the very hotel door, faster than a man 
could walk. Like a tiny bloodhound on 
a trail, so one said then, arguing more- 
over that he probably came from acom- 
fortable home from which lazy parents 
drove him forth to beg. And yet, even if 
that were so,—somehow later doubts will 
come. It must have been a very sleepy, 
terrified, unhappy, small cripple who 
dragged himself painfully home at such an 
hour with an empty pocket. Why did 
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one, at the cost of a small child’s tears, try 
to incarnate in oneself eternal justice? 

There is, too, the dreary wraith of a 
middle-aged woman, who was perhaps a 
lady, furtively creeping to one’s side in a 
deserted street of a grim gray old city of 
Castille, with a half-whispered whimper- 
ing plea for a copper. Then she seemed 
only the last of hundred pestiferous and 
unworthy mendicants. Now, somehow 
one remembers her decent clothes, and 
oddly enough, the powder on her worn 
face—in Spain merely a brave and pa- 
thetic indication of her gentility. One 
wonders whether there was there some 
fight to conceal the shameful poverty that 
had come upon her house and name, 
whether it was only in side streets, in whis- 
pers and of strangers who would be gone the 
next morning that she dared ask charity. 

Sometimes, when you have passed gaily 
on leaving a blind beggar muttering by 
the curb, there suddenly comes a vision of 
what it would mean to sit in darkness 
with an outstretched hand, waiting, wait- 
ing forever with nervous eagerness for 
that penny to fall from the unknown; 
what it would mean when at night 
someone came to fetch you home and 
no penny had fallen. So, one way and 
another, you begin to think a little of 
the beggar’s side. 


IXED with all the sham, the trick- 
ery, the greediness, is the real suf- 
fering and the real need. To simple souls 
—and to some less simple—poverty means 
that the world is, so far, gone wrong; and 
begging seems as good as another way to 
set it right. The hope of receiving alms 
will at any rate die out only when there 
are no longer rich and poor. 

But beggars often seem to ask, not 
alms, but their rights; they are really 
thinking side by side with all the reform- 
ers of the newest movements. Beggars 
may be no needier than many other 
classes, they are merely simpler and more 


outspoken in their protest against social 
inequalities. The children of the oases of 
the Algerian Sahara who crowd around 
you screaming “Monsieur Riche”—Mr. 
Rich—are putting their case in that one 
phrase—you have, they haven’t; some- 
thing should be done toward equalization. 
But greater definiteness may be encoun- 
tered, a more self-conscious formulation 
of the beggar’s socialism. 


A” agreeable middle-aged woman, 
returning from market one day, dis- 
covered the tourist in the sun admiring a 
view and decided to beg of him. She was 
not regularly of the profession but some- 
thing in the lovely spring morning had in- 
spired her. The tourist, always inclined, as 
it happened, to philosophy and discussion, 
objected that shedid not seem particularly 
poor, and ventured, in defence of his views, 
to lift the corner of her shawl, thus disclos- 
ing a basket decently filled, and including 
at least one incriminating luxury, a can of 
lobster. He, simple-minded, thought he 
had routed the lady, but she met him at 
once upon the higher planes of economic 
discussion and in a most amazing manner. 
From the now famous basket she pro- 
duced her bank-book!—the beggar had 
been to the bank as well. In calm tri- 
umph she called the tourist’s attention to 
her balance and asserted that it was less 
than his. His at home was, Heaven 
knows, not large, but she was right, hers 
was smaller; and he,—it is hoped it 
will be thought handsomely—added the 
twenty cents which would bring the sum 
up to the even hundred pesetas, twenty 
dollars. The lady thought the act gen- 
tlemanly, but still her due; and de- 
parted, feeling the world fuller of justice 
than before. And indeed, can one be 
sure that she was not right? 

This is perhaps enough of philosophy 
—and of sadness. But one cheerful 
memory may surely find place—that of a 
good-natured fellow with no legs or arms, 


who remains in one’s mind as the ideal of 
a beggar, worthy and pleasant-mannered 
yet with no hypocritical subservience. 
Every morning he was fetched in a little 
cart to the hotel door by a boy—who got 
a penny for it, and there he remained till 
night. He smoked cigarettes gaily when 
anyone would put one in his mouth and 
light it, seeing no reason why, in a country 
where everyone smokes, even a beggar 
should deprive himself of this necessity. 
When pretty women of the people passed 
along the street he complimented them— 
“threw them flowers,” as the native ex- 
pression is, and if business were dull 
he whistled and sometimes sang a love 
couplet. But he attended to his business 
and asked something of everyone who 
came by or went in or out, everyone, that 
is, who looked able to afford a little char- 
ity. Whatever his takings were they were 
enough to keep him, and to pay the boy 
who hauled him home in his little cart at 
night. He was cheerful always. He be- 
lieved that the world owed the legless and 
armless a living, and he was serenely con- 
fident that the world would pay its debt. 


E of course should have put him in a 

“home” and so outof our sight. But 
there, under the Southern sun, it was 
pleasant to see him, to hear him compli- 
ment the pretty girls, and to give him 
one’s penny. But under the soutnern 
sun one’s moral fiber often weakens. So 
long as beggars are not forbidden—as of 
course they should be—the temptation is 
strong to give something to quavering old 
men and shivering old women, and to 
place an occasional copper in a blind boy’s 
open palm, to do all this and to rejoice in 
one’s shame. At home we can turn our 
attention to a greater thing, scientific and 
unemotional prevention of poverty. 
Meanwhile on holidays and abroad one 
may be allowed sentimentality. Good 
begging, like all other good things of this 
world, deserves some slight reward. 














“The chances are that he makes about fifty cents a day.” 
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evolutions and Concessions 


on May 20, 1911, and Francisco 

I. Madero entered Mexico City on 
June 10, following. Francisco de la 
Barra, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had succeeded Diaz, according to the 
arrangement with Madero, and was 
Provisional President until November 6, 
when Madero became President by vir- 
tue of election by the people. But de la 
Barra belonged to the Cientifico Party, 
so named in derision because of the theory 
it promulgated that the financial group 
alone was competent to govern Mexico 
scientifically. One incident of this period 
throws light upon the situation and in- 
cidentally upon the character of Huerta. 
He had been ordered by de la Barra to 
attack Zapata who had been one of 
Maderos allies in the South. When 

18 


wees DIAZ sailed for Europe 


By McGREGOR 


Madero heard of this, he denounced this 
warfare against Zapata and offered to see 
him in person and persuade him tolay down 
his arms. So Madero jumped into an auto- 
mobile and proceeded toward Zapata’s 
camp. When Huerta learned of this, he 
resolved to attack Zapata’s camp about 
the time Madero should arrive, with the 
hope of killing Madero in the battle, but 
the attack came a little too soon. 

The two main planks of Madero’s 
platform, contained in the famous San 
Luis Potosi Manifesto, were Effective 
Suffrage and No Re-election, and the 
Restoration and Division of the Lands. 
Hampered by his Cabinet and the Senate, 
he was unable to carry out his promises 
as speedily as he had hoped. Zapata 
continued his insurrection in the South 
which it proved impossible to suppress, 


and Orozco, one of Madero’s disappointed 
generals, began a counter-revolution in 
the North, backed up by the Cientifico 
Party in Chihuahua City. His revolution 
was financed by the issue of a million 
and a half dollars in bonds of the State 
of Chihuahua and these were bought by 
the bankers and landlords and merchants, 
among the contributors being Luiz Ter- 
raza_ of the fifteen million acres of land. 
Madero sent Huerta to put down this 
revolution, which he did, but it was during 
its continuance and fighting on the bor- 
der, especially at Juarez, opposite El Paso, 
that the cry was raised for intervention, 
which was taken up so unanimously by 
the commercial press in this country. 
This merely indicated the prevailing hos- 
tility of the American and foreign conces- 
sionaires to the Madero Administration. 
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The Taft Administration, to its credit be 
it said, in spite of tremendous pressure 
brought to bear upon it and promises of 
intervention that had been made in its 
behalf, resisted this plan, and a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, after exhaustive hear- 
ings on the subject, developed nothing to 
justify sucha step, in the exaggerated press 
stories of ‘the destruction of American 
life and property. ; 


UT Madero was doomed, nevertheless. 
During the closing years of the Diaz 
régime, a concession had been granted 
Lord Cowdray, formerly Sir Weetman 
Pearson, controller of the Pearson In- 
terests, for the exploitation of the fab- 
ulously rich oil lands of Mexico, including 
not only the sinking of oil wells, even upon 
private property on the banks of rivers, 
but pipe-line privileges as well. Up to 
Lord Cowdray’s time, the graft from these 
concessions to influential officials had 
been on a comparatively small scale. 
But Lord Cowdray issued a million and 
a half dollars in preferred stock of El 
Aguila (The Eagle) Oil Company paying 
eight per cent. interest, and distributed 
this where it would do him the most good. 
According to Senator Fall, Lord Cowdray 
was the only partner Diaz ever had. 
Cowdray gave 200 shares, of $1000 each, 
to Porfirio Diaz, Jr., the President’s son; a 
like amount to G. Landa y Escanda, Gov- 
ernor of a Federal District; 100 shares to 
Enrique Creel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and formerly Ambassador to the United 
States; and six other lots of 100 shares 
each, to lawyers, bankers and capitalists, 
who constituted the inner circle of the 
Invisible Government of Mexico. These 
same stock-holders were then made direc- 
tors of the National Railways of Mexico in 
which Cowdray did not ownashare. The 
curiously inclined may see the Mexican 
name, Ferrocariles Nacionales de Me.vico, 
on the office doors of the twelfth floor at 
25 Broad Street, New York. 


RESIDENT MADERO at once 
ousted the Cientifico directors, who 
had been bribed with stock in El Aguila 
Oil Company and put Mexicans instead 
of Americans to operating the railroad. 
Lord Cowdray had constructed the 
Tehuantepec National Railway, built by 
government bonds, at a cost to the gov- 
ernment of twice what the work was 
worth, and was managing it for a third 
more than it ought to have cost. So his 
friends were put off the Mexican direc- 
torate of the National Railways of Mexico. 
Henry Clay Pierce, of the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, now the Pierce 
Company, after a long contest with 
Standard Oil for the control of his corpo- 
ration, finally won his case in the Mis- 
souri Courts. Pierce was the rival also 
of the Aguila Company, as its concession 
was inimical to his interests as a refiner 
and distributor of oil in Mexico. Lord 
Cowdray sold his product to Standard 
Oil, and it is alleged there is a still closer 
alliance than that of this contract. The 
Mexican Oil Company, the Doheney 
interests, was also doing a large business 
with the Standard, which was the only 
company with tank steamships for ob- 
taining the oil at tidewater. The Adler 
concession consisted of pipe line privilege 
of extraordinary terms, from the State 
of Vera Cruz, and this was confirmed at 
the beginning of the Madero Administra- 
tion, apparently under a misapprehen- 
sion, for Madero immediately announced 
to prospective or actual stockholders that 
this concession would not be of much value. 


HE Mexican Constitution declares 

against the granting of concessions 

of a monopolistic nature and Madero 

was advised by Mexican lawyers that the 

Lord Cowdray concession among others 
was unconstitutionally granted. 

So here was Madero, President of 
Mexico, with the Clericals and the Cien- 
tificos and the American and other 
foreign commercial interests arrayed 
against him, living in Mexico City, the 
hot-bed of graft and intrigue and favor- 
itism, with the powerful feudal lords 
fearing that they would have to “restore 
and divide the lands,” and he an idealist 
and a dreamer, a man of peace, too tender- 
hearted to execute a traitor even though 
caught red-handed. 

Felix Diaz, always the stupid tool of 
others, and General Reyes inaugurated 
a revolution in Vera Cruz. The Mexican 
oil lands stretch up the coast from Vera 
Cruz northward to Tampico. It was 
planned to march upon Mexico City 
and capture Madero. Who were the 
backers of the plot may never be known. 
It is difficult enough in New York City 
to find the “men higher up.” But 
Madero captured Reyes and Diaz and 
spared their lives. Diaz was confined in 
the penitentiary and Reyes in Santiago 
Military Prison, in Mexico City. Then, 
on February 9, 1913, Sunday morning, 
General Mondragon, Commander of 
the Military School at Tlalpan, having 
conspired with the Cientifico element in 
Mexico City, marched there with his 
cadets and garrison and liberated Reyes, 
then marched with Reyes to the palace, 
where they were met with such terrific 
fire from the machine guns that they 
retreated, Reyes being slain. Another 
detachment marched to the penitentiary 
and liberated Felix Diaz, then captured 
the Citadel, where were stored the cannon 
and other munitions of war. Trustful 
Madero put General Huerta in command. 
The rest of the fighting was a sham battle, 
each party, probably by previous agree- 
ment with Huerta, firing over the other’s 
heads. Madero was taken prisoner on 
the 18th, by Huerta, who had by that 
time openly allied himself with Felix 
Diaz. Madero was forced to resign, 
then Lascurain, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, under duress, resigned and 
Huerta was made Minister of the Interior 
and therefore successor to the Presi- 
dency. The resignations were presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, surrounded 


-by armed soldiers, and Huerta was made 


Provisional President, though, as there 
was no quorum present, not even the 
forms of law were carried out. On the day 
that President Madero was taken pris- 
oner, his brother, Gustavo Madero, the 
practical man of the Madero Revolution, 
was murdered. On the 22nd, President 
Madero and Pino Suarez, the Vice Presi- 
dent, were murdered, under the plea 
that they had attempted to escape. 
Instantly, American interests through 
the press controlled by them began to 
demand the recognition of Huerta, as the 
only strong man who could pacify Mexico. 
Henry Lane Wilson strongly advised 
it and the European Powers did not wait 
for the United States to grant recognition. 
President Taft wisely left the problem 
for his successor, who became President 
ten days after the murder of Madero. 


LATER. Huerta justified more fully 

President Wilson’s refusal to recog- 
nize his blood-stained title. The Mexi- 
can Congress was assembled. The con- 
cessionaires again flocked to the palace 
and rich pickings were promised them by 











Huerta. Butthe Madero Congress would 
not grant such concessions and refused 
to legalize those that had been pronounced 
unconstitutional. Huerta threw into jail 
110 of the House of Delegates, then 
released 30, leaving the exact Liberal 
strength of 80 in prison. It is said that 
five of these have been put to death. 
Consider the fate of Senator Belisarius 
Dominguez. He made his will, said 
farewell forever to his family, and then 
arose in his seat in the Senate and de- 
nounced Huerta as a murderer and the 
enemy of his country. He was arrested, 
of course, and killed. 

American and foreign interests, center- 
ing around Mexico City, with their min- 
ing and oil and rubber concessions, have 
been the financial backers of Huerta. 
The contributions have kept the army 
satisfied. The Church also gave what 
it could, until Huerta’s course alienated 
its support. There have been loans to 
the Government by American and French 
and Belgian bankers, in the ordinary 
course of business, with ample security. 


N the very day that Madero was 
overthrown, another Revolution, 
that has swept over the greater part of 
Mexico, began. Born fifty-eight years ago, 
of pure Spanish stock, with gray eyes that 
have come down to him from his old Goth 
or Vandal ancestors who settled Spain, 
Venustiano Carranza was educated for the 
law in Mexico City, but gave up his studies 
because of defective eyesight. He is a 
farmer, with a small fortune of $200,000 
and has had no affiliations either with the 
great landed proprietors, such as Madero 
had through his family, or with the Mexico 
City cabal. He was elected from his 
State, Coahuila, in the North, to the 
Senate, under the Diaz régime, but he 
opposed Diaz and finally resigned from 
the Senate by way of more emphatic 
protest. He joined the Madero Revolu- 
tion, was made Provisional Governor of 
Coahuila, and then was elected Consti- 
tutional Governor, and remains so, on 
the theory of Huerta’s title to the Presi- 
dency being false. He has been recognized 
by the Governors of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
and Durango, and by the military chiefs 
of each State, as possessing the same 
Federal power over their territory as if 
he were already President. His military 
chiefs, acknowledging his leadership, 
including Zapata, are operating in every 
part of Mexico. 

There is an historic parallel for lifting 
the embargo on the exportation of muni- 
tions of war for Carranza’s benefit. Juarez, 
the greatest of all Mexican Revolutionary 
leaders, was contending against the ill- 
fated Maximilian, who occupied the 
throne. The United States, just emerging 
from the Civil War, was not minded to 
tolerate an Emperor in Mexico. So Gen- 
eral Sheridan marched to convenient 
places on the Mexican border, and care- 
lessly left 30,000 stand of rifles in various 
places. Juarez accidentally found the arms 
for which they had been waiting, and then 
was able to conquer Maximilian’sarmy. If 
Juarez had lived, the history of Mexico 
might have been that of a real Republic. 

The will of the people, so far as can 
be manifested without another election, 
is shown by the fact that 25 of the 27 
Governors of the States of Mexico, 
elected by the people, were Maderistas and 
have been deposed by Huerta, wherever 
he controlled affairs. Peace will never 
reign with the Government an inverted 
pyramid, resting upon a few thousand 
land-holders and foreign investors, among 
15,000,000 Mexicans. 


A New Shylock 


By N. H. 


Forbes-Robertson in “The 
Merchant of Venice” 


“Y X YHAT do you suppose,” Ellen 

Terry once said to me, “is 

the most steadily popular 

play that Henry Irving and I have ever 

produced, the one that we can fall back 

upon when every other fails? It is the 

good old ‘Merchant.’ That comedy has 

done more for us than anything else 
we ever had.” 

The drama contains two of the greatest 
acting parts in existence, and the stage 
life of any play is very much helped, of 
course, by its being suited to test at the 
same time the powers of the greatest 
actor and the greatest actress. Among 
Shakespeare’s plays, “Macbeth,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and *““Much Ado About Nothing” are the 
only ones in which the man and the 
woman actor together find themselves 
provided with parts that test the rarest 
talent. 


UT “The Merchant of Venice” is as 

popular in the closet as on the stage, 
and especially among the young. It is a 
wonderful romance. Nobody quite be- 
lieves, of course, that Portia’s father 
could have picked out an ideal husband 
for her by the device of the caskets, but 
to the young mind that episode is ex- 
traordinarily picturesque, interesting and 
sympathetic. No one quite believes that 
when the leading merchant of Venice 
was in danger of death, laws plainly 
written on the statute books, making him 
safe, would be overlooked by everybody 
concerned, until an attractive young 
woman, disguised as a Doctor of Laws, 
appeared from a distance; but if we are 
living in the land of romantic license few 
inventions compare in charm with these. 
The attractiveness of the plot, tragic 
intensity combined with bright comedy 
and dramatic action, added to the fact 
that the two leading characters are such 
brilliant acting parts, make “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” perennially successful. 


yYORBES-ROBERTSON is going to 
many of the principal cities in the 
East, including Boston, Washington, Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. I wish he were going to every town 
in America. As this is his last appearance, 
every serious theatergoer ought to see 
him in ““The Merchant of Venice’. Those 
persons who allege that they like to read 
Shakespeare but would rather see some- 
thing else on the stage (usually meaning a 
farce, a musical comedy, or some popular 
young actress in an empty trifle) are 
usually what in the language of the 
day are called “four-flushers.””. Anybody 
who likes Shakespeare will profoundly 
enjoy the Forbes-Robertson production. 
Shylock shows the distinguished actor 
at his best. In no character has Shakes- 
peare shown more dazzling the power of 
genius to draw so truly that a character 
can be seen by different audiences in as 
many different ways as a real person is 
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seen. Mr. Roosevelt is the saver of 
society to some, a destroyer to others; 
he is a brilliant originating mind or 
a vulgarizer, according to the standpoint. 
Shylock, to the community, that first saw 
him was an unexcused villain, richly 
deserving the worst, so that the misfor- 
tunes which befall were broad comedy. 
Times changed. We throw ourselves 
more into the state of mind of the under- 
dog, and Shylock becomes the tragic sym- 
bol of an oppressed race. Edwin Booth 
played him along broad tragic lines. 
Henry Irving kept the tragedy but put in 
more elements of what we call character 
parts, and he also made the irony very 
bitter and very terrible. Of numerous 
prominent actors in the part scarcely 
one has been a failure, because the many- 
sided Shylock lends himself to the inter- 
pretation of any well-equipped intelli- 
gence. Forbes-Robertson does not em-: 
phasize the cruelty or the idiosyncrasies, 


H« plays these sides honestly, but his 
heart and his talents go into imagi- 
native sympathy, into the way the Jew sees 
his own life, into those burning passages 
in which he endeavors to make the con- 
temptuous Christians realize that a Jew 
is human. The play is unsurpassed for 
richness in what the French call tours de 
force and what the Americans call 
‘“stunts.””. Where is the argumentative 
eloquence that can surpass the passage 
beginning, “If it will feed nothing else 
it will feed my revenge?”’” And _ after 
that superlative outbreak of intimate and 
passionate explanation comes without 
pause the scene with Tubal in which the 
overwrought love of money, the hatred 
of Antonio, the agony about the daughter 
show in wild incoherence. Sir Johnston, 
depicted probably the most lovable Shy- 
lock I have known. With all its little- 
nesses, its harshnesses, its faults of a 
creature kept constantly at bay, the mind 
of Shylock is a noble mind, and the mem- 
ory Forbes-Robertson leaves is one 
of nobility, of tenderness, of suffering. 
It suggests in the actor that understand- 
ing of alien natures which comes from 
a kindly nature and an open heart. He 
rather minimizes such lines as the satire 
on lending for Christian courtesy and as 
those on the lodged hate and loathing for 
Antonio. We carry away the picture of a 
nature that is big but goaded by oppres- 
sion into actions that are small. 


HOSE citizens of the fortunate towns 
where “The Merchant of Venice” is 
played will also see a company which acts 
the charming old drama with taste, with 
adequate training, with affection. The 
minor characters, of whom nearly all have 
distinctness,stand out in their own persons. 
Their lines are not chopped away to make 
more time for the stars. Even Antonio 
and Bassanio, usually colorless, arouse 
sympathy and interest. Gertrude EI- 
liott’s Portia, while it has not that gale 
of spirits that Ellen Terry has associated 
forever with the part, has intelligence, 
brightness, graciousness, and no quality 
whatever which is out of key. 


Simplicity in Shakespeare 


HE Merchant of Venice, with its 
strength and its delicacy, its heights 
and its tender valleys, fully illustrates two 
sides that are nearly constant in Shakes- 
peare’s best work, but I wish to wander 
on now to other plays. The highest 
flights, no doubt, are in the grand style, as 
in the marvelous soliloquies of Macheth, 
but frequently he is as perfect in utter 
simplicity. The grander passages can be 
appreciated even torn from their context, 
but the simpler ones gain their force 
from their appropriateness to character 
and the situation. Ophelia’s sayings: 
““No more but so!”’ and “I was the more 
deceived,” do not carry much of their 
strength when they are taken alone, but 
in their setting nothing could be more 
perfect. So with many of the speeches 
of Miranda or with Hamlet’s ‘“‘The rest 
is silence,” or with Lear’s, ‘‘ You do wrong 
to take me out of the grave.” It is 
a stirring fact that the man who could 
handle language with unexampled gor- 

geousness should also write like this: 

But shall I mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon shines by night; 


And when I wander here and there 
I then do go most right. 


Often this simplicity is combined with 
intensest passion, as: 

Take all my loves, my Love, yea,"take them all— 

The gorgeous style can be written in 
its perfection only by a man who is also 
a master of the simpler style. 


Comparison Between Shakes- 
peare’s Comedy Drawing 
and Jane Austen’s 


HEN Jane Austen is compared to 
Shakespeare, many are. struck 

with surprise. Of course, the comparison 
is meaningless, except along one narrow 
line. What it signifies is that both artists 
are objective and paint characters im- 
personally rather than coloring them with 
their own temperaments. The sympathies 
of Miss Austen’s mind and talent were 
both strongly with the stage. She might 
well have been a distinguished writer of 
comedies, on account of the ironical, 
good-humored quality of her talent. She 
played the piano and sang, but when she 
went to a concert, she spoke, not of the 
music, but of the people she saw there. 
A similar tendency was shown in picture 
galleries, as she explains herself in her 
Journal, but when she went to the theater, 
she talked about the play but not about 
the audience. This distinction is natural 
in a person whose interest is in human 
beings, and it is what gives the drama its 
appeal. She used to act when she was 
a child, and some of her early compositions 
were in dramatic form. Those of us 
who are especially fond of this novelist, 
and at the same time especially fond of 
the theater, can not help regretting that 
she did not carry this impulse further. 
What would make the most delightful 
of comedies is precisely the touch that 
created Mr. Woodhouse and Miss Bates. 
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The Eternalist 


E lives up there among the ever- 
H greens and birches. You can see 

the smoke rising from his cabin 
chimney every morning, and again at 
evening when the cool mountain twilight 
creeps upon the valley and the fair east 
wind sets inland from the sea. 

I call him the eternalist because his 
thought, his activity, his whole existence 
is carried on with intuitive reference to an 
enduring personality. Things that are 
of first importance to men who consider 
themselves short-term occupants of the 
universe—for example, fame, recogni- 
tion, success—do not seriously concern 
the eternalist at all. In fact he dreads 
them. They would only agitate his soul, 
even as the great sea-going vessels are agi- 
tated by the short, choppy waves of a 
channel. His ambition is vague even to 
himself, and moves with slow but colossal 
undulations, and is commensurate with 
the incalculable possibilities of an im- 
mortal life. 

He is still young—or is he? Alas! we 
have too good warrant for instinctively 
ascribing youth to loveliness. No, in 
reality he is growing old. And yet he is, 
and will always be, more beautiful than 
the young. 

He has realized in miniature, no doubt, 
that modest dream of Horace: ‘A por- 
tion of land not excessive, and near it a 
snug little wood, and a spring that ne’er 
faileth.” His spruce-log cabin has a 
wide window on every side, and no other 
pictures adorn his walls. What need has 
he for pale copies of Bécklin, Ruysdael, 
or Claude Lorraine? I have seen him 
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By J. FRANCES COOKE 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


stand, I know not how long, at his east 
window that frames in this picture: An 
upland hay-field strewn with boulders in 
the foreground; above that, a strip of pas- 
ture land—mere waste of rocks and juni- 
pers to high-headed man, but nourishing 
a few sheep and cattle; then as an invis- 
ible valley pushing farther back the long, 
low mountain clothed in black pine and 
spruce. Crowning all and following like 
a fringe the uneven crest of the mountain, 
a thin line of giant trees stands up against 
the sky, the pale daylight gleaming 
through their trunks beneath the massed, 
bushy tops. 

His house contains the very minimum 
of furnishings. Like an experienced 
traveler, he has learned not to cumber 
himself with things not suited to the long 
road, things that eventually he must leave 
behind. ‘I deal in nothing cheaper than 
endurities,’ he once said to me with a 
holy smile. 

His friends in cities and in foreign lands 
often send him beautiful and costly things. 
He caresses them, croons over them for a 
little while as if they were flowers loved 
only for their fragrance; then he gives 
them away. He has a weakness, almost 
a passion for giving gifts. “It is wonder- 
ful and touching,” he exclaims, “that 
people should derive so much happiness 
from the crude sensation of owning things.” 
Not being able to share this feeling, he 
over-compensates for the lack of it by 
exaggerating and idealizing the pleasure 
he bestows on the recipients of his gifts, 
just as men frequently idealize and over- 
estimate maternal love. 


E lives alone. He is absolutely dem- 

ocratic. His exclusiveness is only 
relative: it is a moral and physical re- 
action against humanity’s noise and 
coarseness and uncleanliness. I have 
heard him say, “I could die for the people, 
but I can not live with them.” He hires 
no one to wait upon him or to serve him 
directly. He keeps his own house and 
wood-vard, cultivates his trees and his 
garden, reads, writes, takes long walks 
and plays the violoncello. He is writing 
a book that will be published only after 
his death—or, as he himself would say, 
** After I am dead in this world.” 

His neighbors, the village people, un- 
derstand no more of him than if he be- 
longed to a different species. They know 
he is kind: their dogs know the same, 
and know it more steadfastly. The peo- 
ple wonder vaguely what he has to live 
for, seeing that, unlike themselves—and 
the birds and foxes—he has no mate, no 
young, no excitement of seeking food all 
day long. For the rest, they treat him as 
one of themselves, with kind-hearted, 
neighborly intimacy. He would not have 
it otherwise. A sense of humor in him or 
a great stretch of sympathetic insight will 
not let him approach any human being 
from a superior altitude. He can not 
treat men as inferiors even in those cases 
where to do so would win their servile re- 
spect. If men can not communicate with 
him at his own level, he descends to theirs. 
With the deftness of a magician he is able 
to transform himself into something like 
one of them. Not by the quiver of a 
nostril does he betray his repugnance for 
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their obscene jests, their preoccupation 
with the most primitive aspects of sex, 
their interest in crime and its punishment. 
In fact he will go out of his way to carry 
the daily newspapers to a poor old cripple 
who loves to read of horrors. ‘It will 
be a treat for him,” says the eternalist. 
**He has as good a right to his sort of pleas- 
ure as I have to mine.” Nevertheless, 
this brave counterfeiting, this going out 
of himself, this descent into the repudiated 
and forgotten sources of his own nature, 
does violence to that nature as it now is, 
and really costs him dear. He comes 
back depressed and nauseated from a 
near view of the mental and spiritual pos- 
sessions of his fellow-men. If they were 
but clean in their meagerness, or rich and 
reassuring in their uncleanness! 


HEN he mixes with men, I can see 
that he suffers from disgust but 
not from scorn; that he feels disappoint- 
ment but not disdain. There is more 
love in his disgust and in his disappoint- 
ment than in all the praises of their trib- 
unes. He has never flattered them, but 
he has descended to their level, taken on 
their very shape, their accents, in order to 
communicate with them sincerely. He 
has even assumed, at times, something of 
their grossness rather than embarrass 
them or make them ashamed. 

A lady who sometimes visits him once 
asked him whether he were not another 
Tolstoy among his peasants, or a Balzac’s 
“Country Doctor” to his neighbors? 
“What!” exclaimed the eternalist, “am 
I a useless and barren rock seeking to 
justify my existence by attaching to my- 
self all the barnacles in my neighborhood? 
Impossible! we live as equals here.” 

No, his conduct toward his fellow-towns- 
men is as lacking in classical proportions 
as is the face of Socrates. And yet 
like that face—it expresses an intuitive 
comprehension of all that lies between 
God and commonest man. He has created 
no marked diversion in the life of what he 
calls “‘this humble grade of immortals.” 
Though he often takes a gratuitous hand 
in their affairs, his advice is seldom fol- 
lowed. They trust his heart, but not his 
foreign standards. His habits of life 
seem to them troublesome and dangerous 
to health. If an epidemic breaks out, the 
midwife and the old nurse of the village 
have more authority than he. His clean- 
liness, his demand for fresh air, his ab- 
stemiousness, his scruples against getting 
the best of a bargain, in a word, his in- 
calculable variations on customs well 
tested by common use have long ago 
brought him under the caption, Lacking 
in Common Sense. He is like a trained 
and instructed member of a primitive 
community who has returned home to his 
people ambitious of lifting them in one 
generation on to a high plane of culture; 
but who has found to his bitter disap- 





- pointment that his exotic leaven does not 


work. And he himself now circling lonely 
outside the field of influence, now squat- 
ting by the campfire as of old, watches 
sometimes with impatience but oftener 
with resignation, the snail-like movement 
of the stubborn mass. 


HE says, “They knew by intuition 
from the beginning that they and I 
could not codperate, that our equipments 
were too unlike. So they steered clear 
away from me. They are no barnacles. 
As free swimmers they have lived, as free 
swimmers they will, if need be, die. That 
is their virtue.” 
They are only grown-up children. Al- 


ways his soul deserts him and goes over 
to their side, and insists on looking at 
things and at himself with their childlike 
eyes. And he quiets his impatience by 
saying to himself: “It is only a question 
of time, and I have a whole eternity.” 

I once asked him: “‘Whence comes to 
you the feeling of immortality?” 


H E did not reply immediately but sat 

looking out before him. His gaze 
seemed to travel farther and farther away. 
At last he repeated slowly, ‘‘ Whence comes 
to me the feeling of immortality?”” And 
after a pause he resumed, “‘It is only by 
borrowing symbols from the material 
world that I can answer you at all. We 
human seers and diviners of immortality 
may be likened to the marine mammals. 
They burrow under water as nimbly as 
the true fishes until they have used up the 
oxygen they took down with them from 
the surface. Born to two elements con- 
trary and opposed, they live only by 
darting to and fro. So it is with us. We 
dive down into the intellect and move in 
it like the race of common thinkers 
and reasoners. But we can not breathe 
there. We must come up, we must 
snatch our inspirations from the upper 
air—the intuition.” 

“Whence came to Beethoven the melo- 
dies and harmonies he bequeathed to the 
world? Not from his intellect—not from 
his reason. Intellect can not create, it can 
but discover. It is our splendid tool for 
subjugating matter, but it is a prosaic tool. 
I once had a fellow-student—a genius in 
intellect but with no ear for music and no 
eye for beauty—who used to maintain 
that my joy in hearing certain works of 
music was nothing else than a mild 
attack of hysteria! The western world 
suffers from lack of intuition, of spiritual 
insight. The Orient has always suffered 
from lack of the practical, prosaic intel- 
lect. Its abundance of soul appears 
passive and ineffectual to the eyes of the 
intellect because it can not work through 
matter. But the intellect ever wrestling 
with material facts or their symbols and 
counterparts, ever burrowing in the earth, 
is already digging trenches toward the 
East—for its own practical ends. And 
back through these trenches, against the 
will of the crude digger, in spite of his con- 
tempt, will rush the pent-up spiritual 
wealth of the East. Beethoven might have 
heard his melodies and harmonies through 
the medium of his own soul. But without 
mechanical instruments he could never 
have given them to the world. 


“FTSHE instinct of immortality will per- 

haps never be adequately described. 
It is too vague and too ineffable. But we 
know that it deposits in the soul a feeling 
of joy and a feeling of greatness. It has 
nothing to do with pleasure or with grat- 
ified ambition. It does not exclude pain. 
It may fill the soul on the scaffold, or at 
the stake, or on the cross. It bursts into 
hymns of freedom on the lips of an exile. 
It is what we hear in Beethoven’s music, 
especially in the great pieces composed 
after his deafness. The instinct of im- 
mortality or its deposit of joy and of 
greatness is in the soul of the captain and 
the seamen who voluntarily go down with 
their ship. It is the essence of all dis- 


interestedness.’ And again there are mo- 
ments when the feeling of immortality 
seems like an infinite extension of the 
sweetest feeling of our childhood, the 
sense of being loved and owned.” 

The beautiful serene face of the eter- 
nalist tells no one now that he once suf- 


fered terribly. It was in his youth, in the 
sunniest time of his life, Death darted 
down like an eagle from the rocks and 
snatched away the one he most loved. 
He had made no provision for the loss, 
not so much as by a thought, a wandering, 
baseless fear. And lo, all happiness was 
gone before he had even pictured sorrow. 
He refused to look at her as she lay in the 
darkened chamber. He refused to re- 
place the living image with the lifeless 
one. But involuntarily he _ identified 
himself with her. He too was dead, he 
too lay rigid and cold in the narrow box 
with the frightful name, he too was going 
down into the grave. She should not go 
alone, she should not bear alone this hor- 
rible injustice. All that is monstrous 
and blood-curdling to the young in the 
physical aspect of death he laid upon him- 
self. And out of the familiar daily life 
that flowed on around him, his own an- 
guish and her dead form were the only 
reality. All motionand traffic, voices and 
laughter in the streets, even the playing of 
children—all was a phantom show, yet 
cruel and insulting in its unreality. 





UT when the last moments came and 

he knew by the dread movements in 
the chamber where she lay that they were 
shutting her away from the light forever, 
he felt a sudden terror and remorse that 
he should have been about to let her go 
without a farewell look. There was yet 
time. He hurried into the room, pushed 
the people aside and stood looking down 
at her. 

How did it happen? He could not tell. 
But it was never for one moment what he 
had expected. He had thought to find 
her dead, and he was looking through a 
transparent mask into the clear eyes of 
her spirit. He saw no vision, no appari- 
tion, and yet it was as if she smiled at him 
across a narrow chasm. It was all so 
simple. It was not even strange. 

People say of the eternalist, ‘Poor 
man, how lonely he must be!”” And he 
says of himself, “I am never lonely—I 
am not even alone. There are all my 
great Loves, to say nothing of the lesser 
ones: love of nature, love of knowledge, 
love of music, love of Love, and love of 
giving gifts! And just the other day a 
new love appeared above the horizon. 
It is the love of growing old. By its light 
I can look back on my accumulated years: 
all are precious, not one could be spared, 
each has brought its invaluable contribu- 
tion. And more than this, it rose—it 
dawned—just beneath an irritating little 
cloud and shot it all away. That little 
cloud was the fear of growing old. My 
spirit has long felt that life is not passing 
but accumulating. Henceforth my body 
will learn to feel this too, and unlearn its 
vain regrets.” 


«“< 


AST night we lingered by his fireside 

later than usual, talking of Life and 

Love and Death. At the end he ex- 
claimed: 

“Only see what Life has accomplished 
already in what we call the past! Who 
shall set bounds to its future? It has 
brought us here to this fireside. True, 
the fire on this hearth will die. The 
earth will grow cold. Suns will be ex- 
tinguished. Yet you and I, if we will, 
may sit down again at a fireside of the 
universe. And dead worlds shall come 
and go, recreated by a thought, extin- 
guished by neglect; as even now our 
memories reconstruct and then let fall 
again at will some period of our child- 
hood.” 
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The Eternalist 


E lives up there among the ever- 
H greens and birches. You can see 
the smoke rising from his cabin 
chimney every morning, and again at 
evening when the cool mountain twilight 
creeps upon the valley and the fair east 
wind sets inland from the sea. 

I call him the eternalist because his 
thought, his activity, his whole existence 
is carried on with intuitive reference to an 
enduring personality. Things that are 
of first importance to men who consider 
themselves short-term occupants of the 
universe—for example, fame, recogni- 
tion, success—do not seriously concern 
the eternalist at all. In fact he dreads 
them. They would only agitate his soul, 
even as the great sea-going vessels are agi- 
tated by the short, choppy waves of a 
channel. His ambition is vague even to 
himself, and moves with slow but colossal 
undulations, and is commensurate with 
the incalculable possibilities of an im- 
mortal life. 

He is still young—or is he? Alas! we 
have too good warrant for instinctively 
ascribing youth to loveliness. No, in 
reality he is growing old. And yet he is, 
and will always be, more beautiful than 
the young. 

He has realized in miniature, no doubt, 
that modest dream of Horace: ‘‘A por- 
tion of land not excessive, and near it a 
snug little wood, and a spring that ne’er 
faileth.” His spruce-log cabin has a 
wide window on every side, and no other 
pictures adorn his walls. What need has 
he for pale copies of Bécklin, Ruysdael, 
or Claude Lorraine? I have seen him 
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By J. FRANCES COOKE 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


stand, I know not how long, at his east 
window that frames in this picture: An 
upland hay-field strewn with boulders in 
the foreground; above that, a strip of pas- 
ture land—mere waste of rocks and juni- 
pers to high-headed man, but nourishing 
a few sheep and cattle; then as an invis- 
ible valley pushing farther back the long, 
low mountain clothed in black pine and 
spruce. Crowning all and following like 
a fringe the uneven crest of the mountain, 
a thin line of giant trees stands up against 
the sky, the pale daylight gleaming 
through their trunks beneath the massed, 
bushy tops. 

His house contains the very minimum 
of furnishings. Like an _ experienced 
traveler, he has learned not to cumber 
himself with things not suited to the long 
road, things that eventually he must leave 
behind. ‘‘I deal in nothing cheaper than 
endurities,” he once said to me with a 
holy smile. 

His friends in cities and in foreign lands 
often send him beautiful and costly things. 
He caresses them, croons over them for a 
little while as if they were flowers loved 
only for their fragrance; then he gives 
them away. He has a weakness, almost 
a passion for giving gifts. ‘It is wonder- 
ful and touching,” he exclaims, “that 
people should derive so much happiness 
from the crude sensation of owning things.” 
Not being able to share this feeling, he 
over-compensates for the lack of it by 
exaggerating and idealizing the pleasure 
he bestows on the recipients of his gifts, 
just as men frequently idealize and over- 
estimate maternal love. 


He is absolutely dem- 

ocratic. His exclusiveness is only 
relative: it is a moral and physical re- 
action against humanity’s noise and 
coarseness and uncleanliness. I have 
heard him say, ‘I could die for the people, 
but I can not live with them.’ He hires 
no one to wait upon him or to serve him 
directly. He keeps his own house and 
wood-vard, cultivates his trees and his 
garden, reads, writes, takes long walks 
and plays the violoncello. He is writing 
a book that will be published only after 
his death—or, as he himself would say, 
** After I am dead in this world.” 

His neighbors, the village people, un- 
derstand no more of him than if he be- 
longed to a different species. They know 
he is kind: their dogs know the same, 
and know it more steadfastly. The peo- 
ple wonder vaguely what he has to live 
for, seeing that, unlike themselves—and 
the birds and foxes—he has no mate, no 
young, no excitement of seeking food all 
day long. For the rest, they treat him as 
one of themselves, with kind-hearted, 
neighborly intimacy. He would not have 
it otherwise. A sense of humor in him or 
a great stretch of sympathetic insight will 
not let him approach any human being 
from a superior altitude. He can not 
treat men as inferiors even in those cases 
where to do so would win their servile re- 
spect. If men can not communicate with 
him at his own level, he descends to theirs. 
With the deftness of a magician he is able 
to transform himself into something like 
one of them. Not by the quiver of a 
nostril does he betray his repugnance for 


E lives alone. 
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their obscene jests, their preoccupation 
with the most primitive aspects of sex, 
their interest in crime and its punishment. 
In fact he will go out of his way to carry 
the daily newspapers to a poor old cripple 


who loves to read of horrors. “It will 
be a treat for him,” says the eternalist. 
“*He has as good a right to his sort of pleas- 
ure as I have to mine.” Nevertheless, 
this brave counterfeiting, this going out 
of himself, this descent into the repudiated 
and forgotten sources of his own nature, 
does violence to that nature as it now is, 
and really costs him dear. He comes 
back depressed and nauseated from a 
near view of the mental and spiritual pos- 
sessions of his fellow-men. If they were 
but clean in their meagerness, or rich and 
reassuring in their uncleanness! 


HEN he mixes with men, I can see 
that he suffers from disgust but 
not from scorn; that he feels disappoint- 
ment but not disdain. There is more 
love in his disgust and in his disappoint- 
ment than in all the praises of their trib- 
unes. He has never flattered them, but 
he has descended to their level, taken on 
their very shape, their accents, in order to 
communicate with them sincerely. He 
has even assumed, at times, something of 
their grossness rather than embarrass 
them or make them ashamed. 

A lady who sometimes visits him once 
asked him whether he were not another 
Tolstoy among his peasants, or a Balzac’s 
‘Country Doctor” to his neighbors? 
“What!” exclaimed the eternalist, “‘am 
I a useless and barren rock seeking to 
justify my existence by attaching to my- 
self all the barnacles in my neighborhood? 
Impossible! we live as equals here.” 

No, his conduct toward his fellow-towns- 
men is as lacking in classical proportions 
as is the face of Socrates. And yet 
like that face—it expresses an intuitive 
comprehension of all that lies between 
God and commonest man. He has created 
no marked diversion in the life of what he 
calls “‘this humble grade of immortals.” 
Though he often takes a gratuitous hand 
in their affairs, his advice is seldom fol- 
lowed. They trust his heart, but not his 
foreign standards. His habits of life 
seem to them troublesome and dangerous 
to health. If an epidemic breaks out, the 
midwife and the old nurse of the village 
have more authority than he. His clean- 
liness, his demand for fresh air, his ab- 
stemiousness, his scruples against getting 
the best of a bargain, in a word, his in- 
calculable variations on customs well 
tested by common use have long ago 
brought him under the caption, Lacking 
in Common Sense. He is like a trained 
and instructed member of a primitive 
community who has returned home to his 
people ambitious of lifting them in one 
generation on to a high plane of culture; 
but who has found to his bitter disap- 
- pointment that his exotic leaven does not 
work. And he himself now circling lonely 
outside the field of influence, now squat- 
ting by the campfire as of old, watches 
sometimes with impatience but oftener 
with resignation, the snail-like movement 
of the stubborn mass. 





E says, “They knew by intuition 
from the beginning that they and I 
could not codperate, that our equipments 
were too unlike. So they steered clear 
away from me. They are no barnacles. 
As free swimmers they have lived, as free 
swimmers they will, if need be, die. That 
is their virtue.” 
They are only grown-up children. 


Al- 


ways his soul deserts him and goes over 
to their side, and insists on looking at 
things and at himself with their childlike 
eyes. And he quiets his impatience by 
saying to himself: “It is only a question 
of time, and I have a whole eternity.” 

I once asked him: ‘“‘Whence comes to 
you the feeling of immortality?” 


E did not reply immediately but sat 

looking out before him. His gaze 
seemed to travel farther and farther away. 
At last he repeated slowly, ‘‘ Whence comes 
to me the feeling of immortality?”” And 
after a pause he resumed, “It is only by 
borrowing symbols from the material 
world that I can answer you at all. We 
human seers and diviners of immortality 
may be likened to the marine mammals. 
They burrow under water as nimbly as 
the true fishes until they have used up the 
oxygen they took down with them from 
the surface. Born to two elements con- 
trary and opposed, they live only by 
darting to and fro. So it is with us. We 
dive down into the intellect and move in 
it like the race of common thinkers 
and reasoners. But we can not breathe 
there. We must come up, we must 
snatch our inspirations from the upper 
air—the intuition.” 

“Whence came to Beethoven the melo- 
dies and harmonies he bequeathed to the 
world? Not from his intellect—not from 
his reason. Intellect can not create, it can 
but discover. It is our splendid tool for 
subjugating matter, but it is a prosaic tool. 
I once had a fellow-student—a genius in 
intellect but with no ear for music and no 
eye for beauty—who used to maintain 
that my joy in hearing certain works of 
music was nothing else than a mild 
attack of hysteria! The western world 
suffers from lack of intuition, of spiritual 
insight. The Orient has always suffered 
from lack of the practical, prosaic intel- 
lect. Its abundance of soul appears 
passive and ineffectual to the eyes of the 
intellect because it can not work through 
matter. But the intellect ever wrestling 
with material facts or their symbols and 
counterparts, ever burrowing in the earth, 
is already digging trenches toward the 
East—for its own practical ends. And 
back through these trenches, against the 
will of the crude digger, in spite of his con- 
tempt, will-rush the pent-up spiritual 
wealth of the East. Beethoven might have 
heard his melodies and harmonies through 
the medium of his own soul. But without 
mechanical instruments he could never 
have given them to the world. 





“FTXHE instinct of immortality will per- 
haps never be adequately described. 
It is too vague and too ineffable. But we 
know that it deposits in the soul a feeling 
of joy and a feeling of greatness. It has 
nothing to do with pleasure or with grat- 
ified ambition. It does not exclude pain. 
It may fill the soul on the scaffold, or at 
the stake, or on the cross. It bursts into 
hymns of freedom on the lips of an exile. 
It is what we hear in Beethoven’s music, 
especially in the great pieces composed 
after his deafness. The instinct of im- 
mortality or its deposit of joy and of 
greatness is in the soul of the captain and 
the seamen who voluntarily go down with 
their ship. It is the essence of all dis- 
interestedness.’ And again there are mo- 
ments when the feeling of immortality 
seems like an infinite extension of the 
sweetest feeling of our childhood, the 
sense of being loved and owned.” 
The beautiful serene face of the eter- 
nalist tells no one now that he once suf- 


fered terribly. It was in his youth, in the 
sunniest time of his life, Death darted 
down like an eagle from the rocks and 
snatched away the one he most loved. 
He had made no provision for the loss, 
not so much as by a thought, a wandering, 
baseless fear. And lo, all happiness was 
gone before he had even pictured sorrow. 
He refused to look at her as she lay in the 
darkened chamber. He refused to re- 
place the living image with the lifeless 
one. But involuntarily he identified 
himself with her. He too was dead, he 
too lay rigid and cold in the narrow box 
with the frightful name, he too was going 
down into the grave. She should not go 
alone, she should not bear alone this hor- 
rible injustice. All that is monstrous 
and blood-curdling to the young in the 
physical aspect of death he laid upon him- 
self. And out of the familiar daily life 
that flowed on around him, his own an- 
guish and her dead form were the only 
reality. All motionand traffic, voices and 
laughter in the streets, even the playing of 
children—all was a phantom show, yet 
cruel and insulting in its unreality. 


UT when the last moments came and 

he knew by the dread movements in 
the chamber where she lay that they were 
shutting her away from the light forever, 
he felt a sudden terror and remorse that 
he should have been about to let her go 
without a farewell look. There was yet 
time. He hurried into the room, pushed 
the people aside and stood looking down 
at her. 

How did it happen? He could not tell. 
But it was never for one moment what he 
had expected. He had thought to find 
her dead, and he was looking through a 
transparent mask into the clear eyes of 
her spirit. He saw no vision, no appari- 
tion, and yet it was as if she smiled at him 
across a narrow chasm. It was all so 
simple. It was not even strange. 

People say of the eternalist, ‘Poor 
man, how lonely he must be!”” And he 
says of himself, “I am never lonely—I 
am not even alone. There are all my 
great Loves, to say nothing.of the lesser 
love of nature, love of knowledge, 
love of music, love of Love, and love of 
giving gifts! And just the other day a 
new love appeared above the horizon. 
It is the love of growing old. By its light 
I can look back on my accumulated years: 
all are precious, not one could be spared, 
each has brought its invaluable contribu- 
tion. And more than this, it rose—it 
dawned—just beneath an irritating little 
cloud and shot it all away. That little 
cloud was the fear of growing old. My 
spirit has long felt that life is not passing 
but accumulating. Henceforth my body 
will learn to feel this too, and unlearn its 
vain regrets.” 


ones: 


AST night we lingered by his fireside 

later than usual, talking of Life and 

Love and Death. At the end he ex- 
claimed: 

“Only see what Life has accomplished 
already in what we call the past! Who 
shall set bounds to its future? It has 
brought us here to this fireside. True, 
the fire on this hearth will die. The 
earth will grow cold. Suns will be ex- 
tinguished. Yet you and I, if we will, 
may sit down again at a fireside of the 
universe. And dead worlds shall come 
and go, recreated by a thought, extin- 
guished by neglect; as even now our 
memories reconstruct and then let fall 
again at will some period of our child- 
hood.” 











HAT gets my angora goat (to 

\ \ paraphrase human slang,) is 

the way people talk on subjects 
they know nothing about. 

The other day I overheard a visitor, 
not overburdened with tact, remark in 
my presence, that short-haired cats are 
more intellectual than 
long-haired cats. As I 
happen to wear my 
hair quite long, and 
am the only cat mem- 
ber of the household, 
the remark 
execrable taste, and I 
am glad to say, was 
received in stony 
silence by the rest of 
thefamily. Thespeech 
was all the more fool- 
ish, when it is known 
that while I have never 
been actually mistaken 
for him, people have 
often exclaimed at my 
remarkable resem- 
blance to the great human dramatist, 
Heinrich Ibsen. 


showed 





F you doubt this, you have only to 

look at my picture which is printed 
at the top of my articles, like Mr. Roy 
McCardell’s, in the World. 

I admit Mr. McCardell’s picture is 
larger, but it is not so large as mine in pro- 
portion to the size of the page, also, Mr. 
McCardell’s fur, to judge by his picture, 
is much shorter than mine. If, as I am 
told, he has angora tendencies, I fear he 
must keep them in check, which is a pity, 
as otherwise I should have cited him to 
prove the absurdity of the statement 
that short-haired people are more intel- 
lectual than angoras. 


| gtd why cry over spilt fur when there 
is Bliss Carman, to prove my case. 
The only picture I have of Bliss is this 
one taken behind his back, but it places 
him without question in the angora cate- 
gory and as such establishes their supe- 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 


XXIV 


[AVE WARFIELD has no right, I fear, 
In this collection to appear. 

I stupidly forgot to asko 

The kind permission of Belasco. 


XXV 


HEN I endeavored to portray 
The late King Edward, strange to say, 
The likeness, of its own accord, 

Turned into that of James L. Ford. 


Musings of Hafiz 





riority both poetically and intellectually 
beyond dispute. 


NOTHER well known angora is Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne (see picture, 
also a back view) a master of opalescent 
water-color poetry. Still another is Mr. 
Edward Markham who, I am told, put 
the “Hoe” in Homo. Mr. Markham’s 
angoralizings form one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the Saturday American. 
In the realm of music, the human an- 




















gora reigns supreme. A complete collec- 
tion of the portraits of famous musicians 
might easily be mistaken for the illus- 
trated catalog of a fur merchant. Take 
for example the Abbé Lizst and Herr 
Mendelssohn, specimens of two very dif- 
ferent breeds. 

When discovered (by 
Columbus) this country 
was inhabited exclusively 
by angoras. 

American hair has fallen 
off alarmingly in the last 
four or five centuries. It 
is still falling off. 

Since Colonel Cody 
ceased to be an angora the 
Wild West has lost its 
charm. What will become 
of American opera if Mr. 
Meltzer cuts his hair, is 
no purring matter! 


HAT will become of 
the dinner music a}, 
of the hotels? Deprived 
of its scherzo stimulus to fast eating, the 
diners will soon relapse into Fletcherism, 
and the hungry guests waiting for tables 
will have to go elsewhere for food. 

As everyone knows, violin music is 
composed of human hair, equine hair 
and catgut in equal parts; we and our 
equine collaborators have never failed in 
our share of the compact. But what 
will become of hotel music if the human 
angoras fail in theirs? 


Ban 


HAT is true of poetry and of music 

is true also of painting. All the 

expensive painters of the past were an- 

goras, and their prices are still going up. 

On the other paw, the prices of the short- 

haired pictures grow steadily less. I am 
told their colors are not fast. 

How true is the motto of the painter 
Ars longa, vita brevis. I did not know 
what it meant till I found the translation 
in a little red notebook on the desk in the 
study. It read like this: The artist's hair 
is long, the bon vivant’s hair is short. 
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The Passionate Friends 


An indictment of jealousy and the romantic ideal of love 


R. WELLS’ new novel seems to be 

M finding but little favor—espe- 

cially among his admirers.* It 

is generally condemned as a poor story, 

and as being particularly shaky in its 
ethical foundation. 

Well, it 7s a poor story. Its ethics are 
another thing. But it is a poor story pre- 
cisely because it is so vehement, so pas- 
sionate a presentation of an ethical idea. 
It is, indeed, not a novel at all—it is a 
furious cry of despairing anger against the 
ethics of romantic love. 

So hard is it for readers and reviewers 
to conceive of any one really objecting to 
these ethics that they are solemnly point- 
ing out to him what he has done. He has 
made his heroine marry a rich man whom 
she doesn’t love. Ignoble! Worse still, 
when she has an opportunity to escape 
from her loveless marriage, after her liai- 
son is discovered, in flight with her lover, 
she refuses. Cowardly! And her suicide 
in the end, to prevent the scandal of a 
divorce—the final folly of a weak and 
worthless woman! 

These criticisms are just and inevitable 
from the romantic point of view. If love 
is the greatest thing in the world, if the 
world is well lost for love, then Lady Mary 
was a coward and base in all that she did. 
If she had only had the courage to de- 
clare her love to the world—say the re- 
viewers—we might have admired her. 
It is true that the ideal of romantic love, 
which is the ideologic basis of monogamic 
marriage, is also the excuse for romantic 
violations of convention—at least in 
poetry and fiction. The ideal of The One 
Woman as the crux of life, the center of all 
aspirations, thoughts, desires, whom to 
love, honor and possess is the height of 
achievement—this is Romantic Love: and 
this is the very ideal against which Mr. 
Wells in this book utters his violent and 
despairing protest. 


HE is ready to justify his heroine in her 
seemingly cowardly actions because 
each of them was a defiance of Romantic 
Love, and of that sexual jealousy, which is 
the core of Romantic Love. His novel is 
an account of the effort of two people to 
deny, in the interest of the larger life of 
the world, the insistent claims of this 
sexual jealousy, and their failure—which 
is in the view of Mr. Wells the tragic 
failure of the world, and the fatal flaw in 
life which may make it impossible for 
mankind to realize its greatest dreams. 
At first, with these claims pouring in 
upon her from the lips of her penniless 
lover, Lady Mary is steadfast against 
them. Stephen is prepared to give his 
whole life, subordinate all his ambitions, 
to the effort to maintain their home. 
“But I don’t want it, Stephen,” she says. 
“T don’t want it. I want you to go 
on in the service of the empire, I want 
to see you do great things, do all the 
things we’ve talked and written about. 
Don’t you see how much better that 
is for you and for me—and for the 





* The Passionate Friends,” by H. G. Wetts. $1.35 
net. Harper & Brothers. 


By FLOYD DELL 


world and our lives? I don’t want you 
to become a horrible little specialist in 
feeding and keeping me. . . . You will 
not be able to marry me for years and 
years and years—unless you neglect 
your work, unless you throw away 
everything that is worth having be- 
tween us in order just to get me... . 
Why are you so greedy, Stephen? 
Why are you so ignoble? If I were to 
come now and marry you, it wouldn't 
help you. It would turn you into— 
a wife-keeper, into the sort of uninter- 
esting preoccupied man one sees run- 
ning after and gloating over the woman 
he’s bought—at the price of his money 
and his dignity—and everything. It’s 
not proper for a man to live so for a 
woman and her children. It’s dwarfish. 
It’s enslaving. It’s—it’s indecent.” 
And when their secret love is found out, 
and her husband and her lover press her 
with these passionate personal claims, she 
repudiates those of both. 

“Why must I choose between two 
men? [ want neither of you. I want 
myself. I’m not a thing. I’m a human 
being. I’m not your thing, Justin— 
nor yours, Stephen. Yet you want to 
quarrei over me—like two dogs over a 
bone. I am going to stay here—in my 
house! It’smy house. Imadeit. Every 
room in it is full of me. Here I am!” 





\]EVERTHELESS, she is herself the 
+“ victim and the creature of these 
claims. After a long separation, when 
Stephen has married and she herself is the 
mother of children, she writes to him in 
confession. “I spent,” she says, ““my 
very considerable superfluous energies in 
wrecking your career.” She goes on: 
“Because you know I wrecked it, 
Stephen. I knew I was wrecking it, 
and I wrecked it. I knew exactly 
what I was doing all the time. I had 
meant to be so fine a thing for you, a 
mothering friend, to have that dear 
consecutive kindly mind of yours 
steadying mine, to have seen you grow 
to power over men, me helping, me 
admiring. It was to have been so fine. 
So fine! Didn’t I urge you to marry 
Rachel, make you talk of her. Don’t 
you remember that? And one day 
when I saw you thinking of Rachel, 
saw a kind of pride in your eyes!—sud- 
denly I couldn’t stand it. I went to 
my room after you had gone and 
thought of you and her until I wanted 
to scream. I couldn’t bear it. It was 
intolerable. I was violent to my toilet 
things. I broke a hand-glass. Your 
dignified, selfish, self-controlled Mary 
smashed a silver hand-mirror. I never 
told youthat. You know what followed. 
T pounced on you and took you. Wasn't 
I—a soft and scented hawk? Waseither 
of us better than some creature of in- 
stinct that does what it does because it 
must? It was like a gust of madness— 
and I cared, I found, no more for your 
career than I cared for any other little 
thing, for honor, for Rachel, for Justin, 
that stood between us.” 


A= as for the great dreams of 
Stephen and the rest of us for recon- 
structing the world—‘‘All this great 
world-state of your man’s imagination is 
going to be wrecked by us. . . . We are 
going to be the Goths and Vandals of an- 
other Decline and Fall. . . . The State 
indeed! All your little triumphs of science 
and economy, all your little accumula- 
tions of wealth that you think will pres- 
ently make the struggle for life an old 
story and the millennium possible—we 
spend. And all your dreams of brother- 
hood!—we will set you by the ears. We 
hold ourselves up as my little nephews 
do some coveted object and say Whose? 
and the whole brotherhood shouts 
Mine! to the challenge. Back you go 
into Individualism at the word and all 
your Brotherhood crumbles to dust 
again.” 

Stephen himself comes to see this per- 
sonal passion, and the whole brood of per- 
sonal passions, as the real problem of soci- 
ety. He sets about seeking to remedy 
this social disease, in the only way he 
knows, by the spread of knowledge, sci- 
entific and imaginative. There are some 
inspiring pages in the book on Stephen 
Stratton’s great publishing company, 
which creates a “‘world literature,” and 
actually distributes it to the world. Mag- 
azines and newspapers are founded and 
subsidized. By such means he hoped to 
destroy the personal and group egotisms 
and passions which he found at the 
bottom of religious persecutions, race 
conflicts, wars, and that most stubborn of 
all anti-social vices, the jealous, hateful 
and deadly love of one man for one 
woman. 


UT in the end he fails, so far as his 
own personal problem is concerned. 
Lady Mary, as a protest against the jeal- 
ous savagery which would fling her career 
and Stephen’s and that of Stephen’s girl- 
wife into the bloody pit of the divorce 
court, kills herself. She absolves him, but 
he cannot absolve himself. He meets her 
husband after her death. The man grips 
him by the arm. 

“Stratton,” he said, ““we two— We 
killed her. We tore her to pieces be- 
tween us... ” 

Well, and what then? What does Mr. 
Wells want us to do about it? The 
answer is vague only in largeness,—its 
staggering implications. He wants us to 
root out the romantic idealism which 
turns men and women into beasts; he 
wants us to destroy all those institutions, 
customs and moralities which are the 
expression of that romantic idealism. 

That is asking a great deal. But Mr. 
Wells would say, What is your civiliza- 
tion worth? It is—he would say—a 
thing monstrous, bloodstained, filthy. 
Let it be shattered by all means, and let 
us create a decent civilization, one in 
which men and women can live and work 
and achieve, a world where all the ancient 
prophecies and dreams shall be fulfilled, a 
clean star at last in the face of the ever- 
lasting skies! 
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ARVARD closed the football sea- 
son at Cambridge with a triumph 
over Yale that was impressive to 

a degree, and proved that the Crimson 
system has made greater strides, with 
all its tendency toward conservatism, 
than any other in the East. Harvard 
labored under the serious disadvantage 
of being a top-heavy favorite for the 
greater part of the season, and the coaches 
were obliged constantly to guard against 
a tendency toward  over-confidence. 
Again, in the Princeton game the team 
did not come up to expectations, and an 
eleventh hour change had to be made in 
the line-up, a change, by the way, that 
worked out splendidly, although the value 
of Hardwick as a half-back was lost to a 
considerable extent because of the ne- 
cessity of having a first class offensive end. 
As in almost every year since Haughton 
has been in charge at Cambridge, the 
Crimson turned out an alert, thinking 
team, that while not in individual in- 
stances as well built as the Elis, was cap- 
able of sustained power, and capable of 
making a fighting finish against a plucky 
Blue eleven. 


IGHT here I should like to come to 
the defense of O’Brien, one of the 

best ends of the season, against whom is 
charged the safety scored by Yale. 
O’Brien picked up a Yale kick-off that 
struck the goal post and carried it back 
over his own line, thinking that it would 
count as a touch-back. The situation was 
most unusual, and I know that many of 
the players on the field, on both sides, 
would have done as O’Brien did, had the 
chance come to them. Probably not two 
per cent. of the crowd knew the proper 
way to handle the play—even men who 
have followed football, both as player and 
coach, for many years. It simply hap- 
pened that O’Brien was the man nearest 
the ball, and hasty critics have not hesi- 
tated tocall his play, what is known in base- 
26 


BRICKLEY’S FOURTH FIELD GOAL 


The picture shows the remarkably effective protection afforded the brilliant Harvard kicker. 


ball parlance, as an exhibition of ivory. 
Granted that O’Brien should have known 
better, this one flaw in his work should 
not be allowed to overshadow his all- 
round good play as an end. This was 
the one mistake that Harvard made, 
and while, of course, it might have proved 
costly, it was hardly a serious blemish 
upon an otherwise perfectly played game. 


ARVARD is the one team in the East 
that absolutely refuses to give the 
ball away on fourth down without shooting 
at the goal, and the consistency of this 
type of play is largely responsible, I 
think, for the Crimson suceess, if we ad- 
mit also that the Crimson has rejoiced 
in the best of coaching and the aid of stars. 
There seems to be some popular miscon- 
ception about these stars. No doubt 
both Brickley, that terror of a drop kicker, 
and Mahan, the good punter and broken 
field expert, would shine on an inferior 
eleven, but their individual play has been 
cleverly “built into” the Harvard system, 
with the result that Haughton has been 
able to get splendid results from their 
work even when not engaged in the spe- 
cialty for which they are famous. 


RICKLEY, for instance, would be wel- 
comed on any first-class eleven, even 
if he were not so adept at drop and place 
kicking, while Mahan, even if he could 
not punt, would also make a place on 
any first-class eleven. Brickley proved 
himself in the Yale game a hard, efficient 
runner who could keep his feet and fight 
his way along when tackled, and Mahan 
showed that he was a master of the end- 
skirting art when aided by a high-class 
team. No doubt Mahan could make 
many a pretty dash when unaided by 
such pretty interference as Harvard has 
shown, but it was his ability to fit into 
a fine system that was one of the out- 
standing features of his work. 
It required a long time to make of Mal 


Although the ball has already left his 
foot there is not a Yale man within striking distance of him. The figure in the foreground is Percy Haughton, the Crimson coach 


Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


Logan the kind of quarter-back needed 
to run such a powerful offense as Har- 
vard’s, and the fact that he did develop 
into just such a quarter is a fine tribute 
to the Harvard coaching method. The 
main plan of Harvard generalship has 
come to be something of a habit, but 
the credit for selecting certain immediate 
plays belongs solely to Logan. It is all 
but impossible to find a flaw in the Har- 
vard generalship as shown this year, 
and it is also next to impossible to find 
a flaw with the quick choices of the quar- 
ter-backs when they faced the burden of 
proof. It has taken time to build up 
the present Harvard system, but it is 
well worth copying. 


GAINST so effective a team as Har- 
vard’s Yale played a game that was 
-arnest of better things to come, but the 
Elis were overmastered in the backfield, 
and not even a most efficient line could 
make up the difference. The kicking game 
and the running back of kicks went against 
the Elis, and this proved a severe handi- 
cap. Yale put on a running game that 
was extremely attractive, and that will 
be even more effective another year, 
but the recrudescence of the Blue eleven 
was too recent to permit of the men main- 
taining their pace throughout a_ hard 
game. There seems to be no doubt, 
however, that Yale is once more on the 
right track, and that the Blue will turn 
out standard elevens in the near future. 
Certainly the present coaching system 
has justified itself, and with good material 
and an efficient leader another year 
Yale should be thoroughly on the foot- 
ball map again. 


FTER many years of waiting, Cornell 
smothered Pennsylvania on Thanks- 
giving Day, the Ithaca eleven showing a 
better brand of football than at any previ- 
ous stage of the season. The team was full 
of fight, was ably led by Captain Munns, 
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The picture shows the Harvard back making one of his stirring runs. 


MAHAN, THE CRIMSON TERROR 


He was the quickest starter and the hardest man to stop of 


any on the field, and a serious factor in the Harvard triumph 


who played the best game of his career, 
and was a better coached and better 
built eleven than the Red and Blue. 
The victory was a triumph for the entire 
team, but more especially for the for- 
wards, who held the Quaker line at bay 
throughout, and gave the backs an op- 
portunity to get under way. 


OWARD FRITZ, who played both 
end and half-back, was easily the star 

of the game, and the down-field work of the 
entire Cornell eleven was better than any- 
thing that has been seen on Franklin Field 
in many a year. Recent coaching of the 
Cornell wing men has developed the fact 
that in Ray Van Orman, the Ithacans 
have as clever a man as instructor in 
that position as has appeared in the East 
in some years. Dr. Sharpe, the old Yale 
star, swings into the third coaching season 
with the prestige of a championship 
basketball team, and a football team that 
smothered Pennsylvania behind him. 
Cornell is apparently out of the woods, 
and there is now every opportunity to 
build for the future. There is reason to 





expect that the procession of defeats at 
Franklin Field is permanently checked. 
In justice to George Brooke, the new 
Pennsylvania coach, it is well to mention 
that his material was not impressive, 
save in a few instances, and that when his 
eleven went into its big games, it was not 
evenly enough developed to carry through 
anything like a continuity of attack. The 
kicking of Chester Minds in the Cornell 
game was worth traveling miles to witness, 
and had his ends been up to the standard 
of the Cornell wing men he might have 
been able to keep down the score. 


HICAGO’S Conference championship 

was well earned, for the Maroon played 
consistent football from start to finish, 
using the open game when that best 
served the purpose of Coach Stagg, and 
smashing attack when the chances to make 
it go seemed especially bright. The proper 
use of the wide open game, is of course a 
moot point and one that never will be 
settled until a ranking Western eleven 
meets a ranking Eastern eleven, and 
perhaps not even then, for the “breaks” 


in such a game might be brought about 
in such a way as to prove little or nothing 
of lasting value. 


At this writing the University of Wash- 

ington team seems to be on the high 
road to its sixth consecutive championship 
of the Pacific Coast, with the Oregon “‘ Ag- 
gies” finishing in second position. Coach 
Dobie of Washington has made a remark- 
able reputation on the Coast. This year, 
however, Oregon, according to far Western 
critics, has the better line, while Washing- 
ton is stronger in the backfield, “Hap,” 
sometimes known as “Bullet” Miller, 
being the bright particular star. 


ORNELL’S cross-country team has 
once more won the championship in 
the East, and Jack Moakley, the clever 
coach, has proved once more that he can 
build up a successful team even when with- 
out the services of some of the stars of the 
past. The individual triumph went 
to Boyd, of Harvard, but the best type 
of team running gave the Ithacans the 
championship with a little to spare. 


CORNELL’S CROSS-COUNTRY TRIUMPH 


Boyd of Harvard won the annual hill and dale race, but the Ithacans regained their supremacy as a team over the course at Van 





Cortlandt Park 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—The Bridal Tour 









Vill 


Lemuel Driveth Friendship Past the Speed Limit 





EMUEL’S motor, now leading the way, 
L; Didn’t keep down to low speed—not a bit of it. 
Poor Mrs. Bogg began softly to pray, 
Seeing Lem’s temper was in for a fit of it. 
Lem kept ahead, 
But the swifter he sped, 
Silas’s runabout, hugging the rear, 
Clung to its own 
Like a dog to a bone. 
Si’s irritation was growing, “twas clear. 


A aa they were plowing through dust-banks so deep 
+ Infinite clouds of it rose to the sky—— 
Rose to the heavens and fell upon Si; 
Mad with it, blind with it, tortured and sick, 
Cursed he all Boggs, yet continued to “stick.” 
Swifter and swifter sped Lemuel’s steed, 
Faster and faster grew Silas’s speed. 
If the truth 
Must be told, 
There is youth 
In the old —— 
And the fierce joy of twenty brought Si’s blood to par, 
When ’twas plain to be seen 
That his little machine 
Was steadily gaining on Lemuel’s car. 
Creeping up, creeping up, all to the good, 
Now they were stretched side by side, hood to hood. 
Lem, glancing round, was distinctly aware 
Of Si’s look of triumph, the old, hateful glare, 
As he cackled out, “Cust be ye! 
Givin’ me dust, be ye?” 
Lem, though religious, could scarcely forbear 
The terrible joy of a soul-reaching swear, 
As mile after mile they continued to dart, 
Less than the space of a hand's ae 5 
breadth apart. 


“MEN: blind with anger!” 

4 (I’m quoting a sage), 

‘Fate, the arch-enemy, mocks 
at your rage; 

Faithful she stays to her Sty- 
gian oath 

To wait till you grapple, then 
collar you both.” 


HUS, while the fire of old 
rivalry blazed, 
Silas and Lemuel, equally 
crazed, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Scorched through Buck’s Township and neither one saw 


The black and white sign-painted word of the law, | 
Plainly exhibited, 

“SPEEDING PROHIBITED.” | 

ACK of the bushes near Hanberry’s lots, t 


Deputy Constable Pilkington Botts, 
Crouched in a hollow, the veriest weed-trap, 
Working a speed-trap. 
Lem saw him not, 
But wary old Si, 
Being a lot 
More clever and sly, 
Got a quick glimpse of the man in the bushes, 
Slowed down his speed with hysterical pushes 
And while Lem, dead ahead, still continued the pace, 
Si turned around and abandoned the race. : 








UST a mile down the turnpike, poor Lemuel slowed 
His car to a creep; for a chain ’cross the road 
Revealed that the constable, ’ware of his crime, 
Had gotten his number and taken his time. 
*Twas clinched. 
“You're pinched!” 
Quoth Constable Beasley, 
Looking quite measly, 
**Fined proper ye’ll be, 
If y’ just foller me.” 


UMB, driven cattle and pen-circled hogs 
Ne’er more despairingly walked than the Boggs. 

Over Lem’s spirit deep shame followed rage 
Oh, what disgrace to befall his old age! 
He who had basked in his neighbors’ opinion 
Hurried to jail by the law’s heartless minion! 

“Ohi Pal” 

Sniffed Ma, 
‘Though some sorrers I’ve bore, 
Ther’s none of our kin been arrested before!” 








N front of the Court House, 
a tangle of wheels, 
Stood quite a number of auto- 
mobiles. 
Numerous culprits, some very 
well dressed, 

Walked up the steps and 
seemed scarcely depressed. 
“Hope, if I’m hung, I'll be 

tried by a jury,” 
Lemuel groaned with a 
sorrowful face. 
Mother repined, ‘“ Wonder 
what will Katury 
Say when she hears of her 
Father’s disgrace?” 
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Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


First Principles 
} ET us turn aside this week from big 


events and broad currents to con- 

sider an apparently simple re- 
quest for information which at first glance 
would seem to be of the most elementary 
nature. The inquiry comes from a phy- 
sician in Pennsylvania: 


“Ts there not a book published that 
explains the value of the different stocks 
and bonds dealt with on the stock 
market, and that tells which stocks are 
dividend payers and which are not? 
Please send me title of books and pub- 
lishers’ names and addresses.” 








This letter is exactly the sort which | 


thousands of intelligent citizens might 
write. I have received scores of similar 
letters. It is typical and representative. 


A Complex Subject 


INANCE, or at least that branch of it 

which goes by the name of Investment, 
or Investment and Speculation, is natur- | 
ally an intricate subject. To employ | 
exact, accurate terms is particularly diffi- | 
cult. In France most people who invest | 
their savings do so through banks, re- | 
ceiving certificates issued by the bankers. | 
These certificates are backed, of course, | 
by stocks and bonds, but often the in- | 
dividual investor does not know more 
than its name, and probably in numerous | 
instances peasant investors do not know 
even so much. That is, the banker gen- | 
erally substitutes his judgment for that 
of his client, whereas in this country the 
methods of selling securities require free- 
dom of judgment on the part of the in- 
vestor. Of course, there are many re- 
liable investment bankers who perform 
numerous services for clients, but the 
main statement of fact stands. In Europe 
generally, speculation in stocks is largely 
confined to a professional class. In this 
country, at least at certain times, all 
manner of men and women buy stocks, | 
more or less speculatively. 


HE fact that the average person 
knows little about securities does not 
mean he is ignorant. To know much | 
about them implies a complete knowledge 
of the whole range of economic life. | 
Knowledge of stocks and bonds is 
a big subject. Even those who pretend 
to be experts touch but the merest fringe. | 
There is as yet no science of investment. | 
Perhaps in time such a science will be | 
built up. At present we grope pretty | 
much in the dark. 


UT, admitting all these benumbing 

facts, there is something wrong 
when an intelligent person who owns 
two or three bonds can not even remem- 
ber their names. The writer has fre- 
quently met such persons. A chance 
acquaintance upon learning of my pro- 
fession, or a relative or intimate friend 
with nothing better to talk about, will 
often say: 

“Oh, by the way, I have a bond. I 
wonder whether it is good or not. I 
bought it from Mr. So-and-So.” 

“What is your bond?” say J. “What 
is the name?” 
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Now $900 


New Series Model 31, Completely Equipped 


With five years of splendid achievement the EMPIRE 
stands as a car of remarkable worth. 

And with its score of new refinements and improve- 
ments, which make it better than ever, the new series 
model 31 sells for just $900. 

$50 less than last year’s car. 

Four-fold increase makes this new low price possible. 

Here you have a light, strong, five-passenger touring 
car of surplus energy and strength. A car that offers you 
all the service and beauty of heavy touring cars, without 
the extra price, or the heavy cost of operation, or the 
added care. It is well called, ‘“The Little Aristocrat.” 


Read the Complete Equipment of the 


PITIRIE 


“The Little Aristocrat” 
110-Inch Wheel Base — Unit Power Plant 


Demountable Rims Extra Rim 

Mohair Top Stewart Speedometer 
Top Envelope Prest-O-Lite Tank 
Rain Vision Windshield Gas Head Lights 
Tool and Tire Kits Turkish Upholstery 


Wide Safety Margin 
Empire axles are over size, as are also 
the steering knuckle, brakes, springs and 
other vital parts. These are made of the 
same materials employed in cars twice the 
weight and cost. 
And this with the light weight and the 





Eisemann Magneto 
Side and Tail Lamps 
Double Tire Irons 
Oil Sight Feed 

Dash Air Adjustment 


this great trip—roads that no other tour 
even attempted. The book is the last 
word in trans-continental travel and has 
an added value to all who are interested 
in touring. 


What Dealers Think 


Dealers everywhere are enthusiastic 





powerful Unit Power Plant afford a 
capacity and serviceability that give the 
EMPIRE the efficiency of cars many 
times its price. 

The light weight also means economy 
of fuel, minimized strain on parts and 
tires—utmost all-round efficiency at least 
cost of operation and upkeep. 


The ‘““EMPIRE”’ Idea 


The first EMPIRE car was built to the 
order of a wealthy Indianapolis man. 
He wanted a light car, a strong car, a car 
that would hold five people, a car that 
would go anywhere—a car with all the 
beauty, distinction and serviceability of 
larger cars—a car that would be associ- 
ated with low priced cars only in point of 
price and minimum upkeep. 

That was five years ago. Nowtheyearly 
output of the EMPIRE is many thou- 
sands. Although our facilities are in- 
creased four-fold, every evidence points 
to a demand for the 1914 EMPIRE that 
will far exceed the supply. 

Behind the EMPIRE are men of 
great financial resources. All of 
their business ventures have always 
been successful. 


3,766 Miles 


Let us send you the story of the trans- 
continental EMPIRE that ran 3766speed- 
ometer miles, with the “big fellows” 
in the Indiana-Pacific Tour; the first and 
only car of its class to accomplish the 
feat. The book is full of pictures of trans- 
continental motoring in the Rockies, the 
desert, the Sierras. It shows the roads 
actually traversed by the EMPIRE on 


over the EMPIRE. The little open ter- 
ritory that still remains is being taken 
up quickly. 

Dealers are quick to see in the EMPIRE 
the very car that meets every requirement 
for a light, serviceable, beautiful touring 
car, and at this unusual price of $go00. 

Dealers, write for our broad, liberal sales 
plan, and rare opportunity for permanent 
connection where territory is still open. 


Empire Automobile Company 
Michigan Street and Capitol Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 








@ Che Cp 
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For Mr. Whitlatch’s article “‘ Mind vs. Muscle in Golf,” 
see Dress and Vanity Fair for December. 
first of a series of practical illustrated articles on golf 
to appear throughout the winter. 
how you can do much to improve your golf by dis- 
carding the old, self-conscious, think-of-this-then-think- 
of-that style of play. 
December, page 51. 


December 
number now on 
sale—all newsstands 


DO YOUR BRAINS 


INTERFERE 


WITH YOUR GOLF? 


Is it true— 


—that golf and brains don’t assimilate? 


—that golf is a strictly physical and not 
at all a mental exercise? 


—that the time you now spend in 
practice is absolutely wasted? 


—that the veteran professional and the 
young lad just starting play essentially 
the same sort of game? 


—and that their careless swing is funda- 
mentally more effective than the system 
you have so carefully studied out? 


Marshall Whitlatch says:—‘Yes!” 


This is the 


The series shows 


See Dress and Vanity Fair for 


25c. a copy 
Three dollars a year 
449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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| ent corporations and find three or four 


buys stocks. 


'much simpler way of getting what is 
| wanted, 


“Well, I don’t just remember the 
name, but I think it is some kind of an 
electric company out West somewhere. 
Mr. So-and-So said it was all right, 
and you know Uncle Alfred had the 
greatest confidence in him. Why, he 
buys all the investments for the orphans’ 
home!” 


I QUICKLY suppress an instinct to say 

““Damn,” and do not succeed in wip- 
ing out an expression between a smile and 
a frown in time to prevent my cousin’s 
great-aunt from seeing it. But after an 
effort to be tactful there is finally elicited 
from this respectable lady, after much 
serious cogitation on her part, something 
that sounds like the name of a corpora- 
tion. I then look in one of the two or 
three great, bulky manuals with their 
list of sixty or seventy thousand differ- 


electrical companies with names so like 
the one my cousin’s great-aunt has 
given me that only the most careful de- 
ductive study finally identifies the correct 
company. 

At last! But no, this company has 
six separate bond issues and there is not 
enough information at hand to discover 
of which issue she is an owner, and the 
bond itself is locked up several hundred 
miles away. 








Information Easy to Get 






T is evident that the Pennsylvania 
physician whose letter is quoted above 
desires to know what he is doing when he 
I do not know what the 
physician means when he asks for a book 
which gives the “values” of stocks and 
bonds. If he means a list of “prices” 
the question is easy to answer. The 
price of a thing of course is the amount 
of money it will command, which may 
be wholly different from its worth. The 
confusion of the two words is barbarous, 
and yet financial people use “value”’ for 
“price” every day. 

























7. if any one wishes to make quite 
a business of studying securities we 
advise him to subscribe $10 a year for the 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, the 
foremost and most nearly official financial 
periodical. If one does not object to 
having his name on brokers’ mailing 
lists, it is possible to secure without cost 
from any member of the New York Stock 
Exchange a booklet giving quotations, 
rates of dividends and much other infor- 
mation about practically all well known 
securities. But for the average person 
who does not wish to spend $10 a year, 
and who does not care to receive even 
a small favor from a broker, there is a 































HE New York Times, which costs one 
cent in New York City and two cents 
elsewhere, publishes each Monday morn- 
ing a complete list of all securities dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange, and a very full 
list of those dealt in in New York off the 
Exchange, with rates of dividends for 
stocks and rates of interest for bonds. In 
regard to all stocks listed on the Exchange, 
the total amount outstanding is given, also 
the range of prices for the week, year and 
previous year. No doubt other papers 
give the same information, and probably 
much the same detail is afforded in re- 
gard to local securities by newspapers in 
such cities as Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 
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How to Study “Values” 


UR correspondent asks for a book 
which “explains” the values of 
stocks and bonds. The use of the word 
“explains” may possibly indicate that 
what he wants to see is not a list of prices, 
but an analysis of merits and worths, 
earning power, assets, and soon. We do 
not know any book which covers that sub- 
ject. There are countless pamphlets and 
books which attack small portions of it, 
but from the necessity of the case no one 
book can master such a task. 

There are innumerable ways of getting 
information about the better known com- 
panies upon which one may form one’s 
own judgment. If a daily paper is de- 
sired the Wall Street Journal is perhaps 
best. For about the same cost the Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle furnishes a 
bulky weekly paper giving authoritative 
news about several hundred of the better 
known companies, and every few months 
special supplements containing essential 
facts about several thousand. If a 
yearly reference book is desired Poor’s or 
Moody’s Manuals for about twice the cost 
of either of the other publications con- 
tains essential facts about more than 
fifty thousand companies. 


[¢ is assumed that the inquirer has little 

time to give to an orderly study of the 
subject of investments. To do this would 
probably require one’s spare time for a 
year. As recently explained in Invest- 
ment by Charles W. Gerstenberg, Secre- 
tary of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, to 
make a scientific study, one should pro- 
ceed from the abstract to the concrete, 
from the general to the particular. The 
method of doing this will be taken up in 
detail in a future article. Suffice it now 
to say Mr. Gerstenberg recommends a 
study of the following subjects in the order 
named: economics (Taussig, Seager, Selig- 
man or others), money and credit, panics, 
fundamental business conditions, corpor- 
ation finance (from the manager’s point of 
view), investments per se (concrete study 
of different kinds of securities), and analy - 
sis of reports. 


[tT is assumed from the letter printed 

at the beginning of this article that its 
writer wishes to confine himself to the 
concrete and particular. But, even so, if 
he has made no study of finance he should 
read at least one or two elementary books 
before making any sort of plunge. S. S. 





Pratt’s “‘ Work of Wall Street,” published | 
by D. Appleton & Co., is probably as | 
complete a general book as would be 

understood by the beginner. It has to do 

mostly with stocks and stock markets, 

and relatively little with bonds, but it is 

probably the most useful single book at 

that. Many excellent elementary cir- 

culars on bonds and investment subjects 

in general have been written by practical 

investment bankers, and there are in- 

numerable magazine articles; but no one 

book stands out as all around satisfactory, 

although there is an excellent advanced 

treatise on bonds. 

Perhaps some day the Investment 
Bankers’ Association will take up educa- 
tional work along this line. It is sorely 
needed. If the work were done by this 
association in the right spirit, free from 
suspicion of commercialism, it would be 
of distinct value to many thousands. 
For, as this article shows, there is no 
larger subject, and none where a clear 
understanding of terms and principles is 





more necessary. 


Announcement 


Several months ago, we 
advertised Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking Tales in five volumes 
for $1.00 a set. Our an- 
nouncements stated that the 
supply was limited and could 
not be replenished. 


considerable 
period has elapsed since these 
advertisements have ap- 


Though a 


true tomato taste 


LUE [ABE] 
KETCHUP 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 


peared the orders keep arriv- 
ing in goodly quantities. 


We take this method of 
announcing to HARPER’s 
WEEKLY readers that we can- 
not fill any more orders for 
The Leatherstocking Tales, 
as the edition is totally ex- 
hausted. 


carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that 
the natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles—this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


At the present time we are 
offering a Bigger Bargain; 
The Masterpieces of Hugo 
for $1.00; see advertisement 
in this issue. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our cther products, Soups, Jams, 
east Preserves, Meats, Canned 
tuits and Vegetables, you will // 
find equally as pleasing as Blue & 
Label Ketchup. on 


** Original Menus” is an inter- 
esting booklet, full of sugges- 
tions for the hostess and busy 
housewife. Write for it today, 

‘ giving your grocer’sname and 
® mentioning this magazine 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Our edition of Hugo is 
also limited and like the 
Cooper offer a Prize To The 
Prompt. 





Readers desiring to take 
advantage of this offer should 
apply prompily, as our spe- 
cial edition is selling rapidly 
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WILL FOSTER A. W. ATWOOD 
SAX ROHMER _ R. M. CROSBY WILSON PRESTON 
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E. M. WOOLLEY BURTON J. HENDRICK WALLACE IRWIN 
all in the Great Holiday Fiction Number of 
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All News-stands 


HAS STOOD 

THE TEST 

OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


15 Cents 






















Ny At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 

Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, 
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Why not suggest it to your host? 
He’ll know that yours is the careful 
selection of a connoisseur. 





7 stra Dry 
Clhamnpagme 


Pure—unsurpassed in flavor and del- 


icate fragrance of bouquet. 
added price of foreign made cham- 
pagnes does not go for quality—it 
pays ocean freight and impoit duty. 
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Every penny you spend for Cook’s 
goes for quality. 


AMERICAN WINE Co. 
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ST. LOUIS 








It is the aim of the 


publishe 


of 


rs 


Harper’s 


WEEKLY to render its read- 
ers who are interested in 


sound 


investments 


the 


greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial 
articles, Albert W. Atwood, the 
Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad prin- 
ciples that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of 


securities 
securities. 


rather 


than 


specific 


Mr. Atwood, however, will 
gladly answer, by correspondence, 


any 


request 


for 


information 


regarding specific investment 
securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the his- 
tory of investment issues, the 
earnings of properties and the 
standing of financial institutions 
and houses will be gladly fur- 
nished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, 
that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather 
than to speculation. The Finan- 
cial Department is edited for 


investors. 


All communications should be ad- 


dressed to Albert W. Atewood, Financial 


Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure Build- 


ing, New York City. 
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From the New York Herald 





What They Think of Us 


Mrs. Corra Harris, Pine Bog (Ga.) 
I have never written a complimentary 
letter to an author, but if George Eliot, 


| or Hugo, or Stevenson were living, I 


should not have been able to resist. 
A SEE I think this issue is wonderful. It 
breathes—not daintily, delicately like 


a lady with a literary fan—not strenu- 
ously, snortingly, like a furious man trying 


| to climb the last hill of civilization with 


his coat off and a bludgeon in his hand, 
but it has in it the breath of a great 
nation, easy, long drawn, deep, as if the 
lungs of all men were in it. You'll 
be in a bad fix if you cannot keep it up, 
for you have set a Homeric stride for 
When you begin to straddle 
or mince, we'll all see it. 


Chicago (Ill.) Extension Press 

The devil is frankly engaged in “down- 
lift’? work through such publications 
as Harper’s WEEKLY, though the sub- 
tlety of the prince of darkness is lacking 
in the brainless efforts of such editors as 
Hapgood. 


Charles F. Amidon, Judge of the District 

Court of the United States, Fargo (N. D.) 

I have been buying Harrrer’s WEEKLY 
at the news-stands since you took charge 
of the paper, but I cannot take the chance 
of missing any of Mr. Brandeis’ articles. 
I therefore enclose annual subscription 
of five dollars. 

Mr. Brandeis’ thinking works well when 
applied to life. It accomplishes the 
greatest good to the public with the 
least harm to business. .... . 

I am glad to have a journal with the 
sanity and forward vision which the 
WEEKLY has become under your editor- 
ship. 


Colonel W. R. Nelson, The Kansas City 

Star, Kansas City (Mo.) 

You are making a real magazine of the 
WEEKLY and it is bound to win provided 
you can keep them from sawing off your 
financial legs before you get established. 


Alice Hubbard, East Aurora (N. Y.) 

Your magazine represents to me the 
first free, public expression in a man’s 
world of woman’s problem. 


Lewis J. Johnson, Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) 

I look forward with much interest to 
each appearance of Harper’s WEEKLY. 
I take great pleasure in your compre- 
hensive grasp of the woman question. 
I agree with you most cordially that while 
suffrage is an immediate desideratum, 
the whole movement for the liberation 
of women is even more significant. May 
the shadow of HARpER’s never grow less. 


The Sun (N. Y. C.) 


How! What is this? The most gifted 
people in their great period without 


knowledge of uplift? Can it be that 
there was no Brandeis in Sparta to expose 
the “invisible government?” No Hap- 
good at Athens to pray for eugenics and 
purge the white slavers? 


Lincoln Steffens, New York 
I found throughout the West a lot of 
interest in the WEEKLY. 


Ben B. Lindsey, Denver (Colo.) 

Allow me to congratulate you upon 
the glorious victory over Tammany, 
and especially the part played by yourself 
and Harper’s WEEKLY. 











